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GREATER BOSTON ECONOMIC STUDY COMMITTEE 


The Greater Boston Economic Study Committee (GBESC) was 
organized in 1957. The Committee presently has eighteen members-- 
fifteen are businessmen, one is a newspaper editor, and two are the 
deans of schools of business administration. To help guide the work 
of the Committee, a Research Advisory Committee was appointed. 
This group consists of leading scholars and experts in metropolitan 
affairs. In 1959, the GBESC became Associates of the Committee for 
Economic Development (CED). The GBESC feels that this association 
has helped to broaden its own metropolitan program and organization. 


The GBESC has two objectives. One is the gathering, organi- 
zation, and circulation of basic economic data which will advance an 
understanding of the forces and trends operating in the metropolitan 
area. The other is to formulate policy recommendations which may 
both stimulate and advise leaders in metropolitan affairs. 


This report is one of the background papers on metropolitan 
economic information which the Committee has commissioned. The 
author alone is responsible for its content and conclusions. The GBESC 
hopes that this and other economic base materials which it publishes 
will continue to serve the growing need for reliable information on the 
Boston metropolitan region. 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2023 with funding from 
Boston Public Library 


https://archive.org/details/economicbaserepo15grea 


economic base report NO. 1: THE LABOR FORCE OF GREATER BOSTON 
by Dr. Everett J. Burtt, dr. 
Professor of Economics, Boston University 


June 1959 


greater boston economic study committee 


ASSOCIATES OF THE COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 200 BERKELEY STREET, BOSTON 17, MASSACHUSETTS, LIBERTY 2-2146 
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THE LABOR FORCE OF GREATER BOSTON 


This paper describes the labor force of the Greater Boston area 
in terms of its characteristics by age, sex, and skills and presents pro~- 
jections of its size by sex and age groups for 1960 and 1970. 

The labor force of any area comprises the human resources 
available for productive work at a particular time, and its size and com- 
position set, within broad limits, the extent and nature of the area's 
economic development. : At the same time, it must be recognized that 
the labor force of an area adjusts itself over periods of time to the ex- 
tent and structure of the demand for labor. Part ] summarizes the 


principal characteristics of the labor supplies of Greater Boston and 


: The author wishes to thank Mrs. Phyllis Sweet, Research Assistant 


for the Greater Boston Economic Study Committee for her work in the 
preparation of the statistical data of this report. The author also 
gratefully acknowledges Professor Frank L. Sweetser's comments 
concerning the interpretation of population statistics. 

The term "labor force’! as defined by the United States Bureau of 
the Census, includes that section of the population 14 years of age and 
over who work or who are looxing for work. It excludes those who are 
inmates of institutions, housewives, students, the retired and totally 
disabled. 
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reveals how the labor force has, in various ways, been affected by the 
area's industrial structure. 

Projections of the growth of the working population of Greater 
Boston to 1960 and 1970 are made in Part II. These projections are not 
predictions, but rather extensions of current trends in population and in 
the rates at which the population participates in the labor force. Since 
changes in the demand for labor may influence both labor force participa- 
tion rates and the extent of migration in or out of the region, the actual 
size of the labor force at any future time also depends on the pattern of 
growth in the Greater Boston economy. The projections, therefore, sug- 
gest only the types of labor supply characteristics that the area will have 
in the near future, and indicate that these are likely to be quite different 
than those of the immediate past. The assumptions underlying these pro- 
jections are reviewed in Part III. 

Although the two elements--labor supplies and labor demands--are 
to some extent interdependent, it is still true that processes of adjust- 
ment of labor supplies to demands are neither quickly nor easily accom- 
plished. The expected rapid growth of Greater Boston's labor force in 
the decade from 1960 to 1970, presents, therefore, a major challenge to 
the area's economy, that is toprovide a parallel, sharp expansion in job 
opportunities of the types that will use the growing manpower most 


efficiently. 
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In view of the importance of labor supplies in affecting, and in 
turn being influenced by, economic development within an area, it is 
first necessary to review some of the characteristics of Greater Boston's 
labor force. 

PECs 

The first of these is that the labor force of Greater Boston in- 
cluded an estimated 1, 300,000 workers in 1950, or about two thirds of 
the civilian labor force of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. e Within 
the Greater Boston area are the four United States Bureau of the Census 
Standard Metropolitan Areas (SMA's) of Boston, Brockton, Lawrence 
and Lowell. The Boston SMA contained nearly one million workers, or 
three quarters of the Greater Boston's labor force. The second largest 
concentration, 9 per cent, was northwest of Boston in the two SMA's of 
Lawrence and Lowell. Another 4 per cent was located in Brockton, 
while the remaining 13 per cent lived in the remaining cities and towns 
of Greater Boston. 


3 The 1950 Census had detailed labor force information for Stand- 


ard Metropolitan Areas but not for the Greater Bostonarea as 
defined here. The Greater Boston Economic Study Com- 
mittee area comprises 149 cities and towns within a thirty-mile 
radius of downtown Boston. 
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TABLE I 


THE CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE, 1950 


A. Greater Boston and its Standard 
Metropolitan Areas 


Labor Per cent 
Area Force Labor Force 
Boston SMA 969,679 74.4 
Lawrence SMA 58,890 4.5 
Lowell SMA be. 161 Ae? 
Brockton SMA e895 4.0 
Other Areas in Greater Boston 168, 147 1209 
Greater Boston, Total 83026862 100.0 


B. The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Greater Boston 3 02aco2 OF Ae 
Rest of Massachusetts 635, 749 o2u6 
Massachusetts, Total 039385611 100.0 


mwmurces: U. S. Census, 1950 
ii OiGeoniae 1On) OLner Areas and Greater Boston... lotal 
Sex Composition 
Secondly, the Greater Boston labor force had a higher ratio of 


women workers than did the nation generally. In 1950, the female 
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labor force was 32.2 per cent of the total in comparison with the United 
States average of 27.5 per cent. The difference reflects several factors. 
One is that Greater Boston, like urban areas generally, has a higher pro- 
portion of women in the population than in the United States on the average. 
A second is the higher participation of Greater Boston women in the labor 
force than in the United States as a whole, and third, the labor force par- 
ticipation rate of men is lower. 3 While these relationships are typical 
of urban areas, the particular industry-mix of Greater Boston also helps 
to explain the high female participation rate. Industries, such as textiles, 
insurance, and electronics, tend to attract women into the labor force. 
The greater-than-average female participation was evident in 
each of the four SMA's of the Greater Boston area, ranging from 32.4 
per cent in the Boston SMA to 42.6 per cent in the Lawrence SMA where 
the textile industry in 1950 was a particularly heavy employer of female 
labor. In comparison with six metropolitan areas outside of New England, 
the labor force participation rate for Boston exceeded St. Louis and the 
heavy-industry cities of Detroit and Pittsburgh but was less than the rates 


for Chicago, New York-New Jersey, and the Cleveland metropolitan areas. 


: The labor force participation rate is the ratio of persons in the labor 
force to persons in the same age and sex classification both in and out- 
side of the labor force. Participation rates by age group are shown in 

Tables I and II of the Appendix. 
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LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES, 1950 
In Selected Standard Metropolitan Areas 


Per Cent 
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SOURCE: APPENDIX, TABLES I & I. 
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Lawrence had the highest female participation rate not only of the ten 
SMA's compared here, but of all the 151 SMA's in the United States. 

Male participation rates in Greater Boston were relatively low, 
ranging from 74.2 per cent in Lowell to 80.0 per cent in Lawrence. 
The male rates in the six SMA's outside of New England exceeded those 
of all but one of the four Greater Boston SMA's. The difference is par- 
ticularly striking in comparison with Detroit and Cleveland where the 
rates were 83.5 and 83.3 per cent, respectively. 

There are several explanations of the low male participation 
rate in Greater Boston. In the Boston SMA, a high percentage of young 
males goes to schools and universities. This is reflected statistically 
in lower participation rates for males in ages under 25, since students 
are not part of the labor force, though they are considered to be resi- 
dents of the area where their schools are located. In Lowell, however, 
lower participation rates are found in the upper age brackets of 55 and 
over. This may reflect the withdrawal from the labor force of older 
textile workers who have been unemployed for so long that they con- 
sider themselves retired. 

Age Composition 
A third characteristic of the labor force of Greater Boston is 


that it is older on the average than the nation's working population. A 
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cumulative percentage distribution shows that 82.8 per cent of the labor 
force in Greater Boston was over twenty-five years of age in 1950 as 
compared with 81.5 per cent in the nation; locally, 28.3 per cent was 
over fifty, as against 24.8 per cent nationally. This pattern is main- 
tained when the male and female components of the labor force are 
examined separately. However, the per cent distribution by age pre- 
sented in Table III of the Appendix shows the greatest deviation from 
the national pattern for males is in the younger age groups, while for 
females, it is in the older ages. 

For the most part, it is the age structure of the area's popula- 
tion which explains the older character of the labor force, but there 
are two additional considerations. One, mentioned above, is the rela- 
tively lower participation rates for males in the younger age groups 
due to the large resident college population. The other is the fact that 
women's participation rates are higher than the national average in the 
45 to 64 year age groups. Although the evidence is not wholly conclusive, 
there seems to be a greater willingness of employers in this area to 
hire "folder women" than elsewhere. 

Occupational Composition 
A fourth characteristic of the Greater Boston labor force is that 


the "professional and technical" occupational category experienced a 
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CHANGES IN THE LABOR FORCE OF THE 


GREATER BOSTON LABOR AREA 
(By Occupation Classifications) 


Per Cent Change 1940-1950 
“50 -40 | -20 ‘@) 20 40 


Professional & Technical 
Craftsmen & Kindred 
Managers & Officials 
Clerical, Sales, etc. 
TOTAL, ALL CLASSIFICATIONS 
Nonfarm Laborers 
Operatives & Kindred 
Service Workers 

es Farmers & Farm Managers 
Farm Foremen & Laborers 
Unpaid Farm Laborers 


Private Household Workers 


SOURCE: APPENDIX, TABLE IV. 
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34.6 per cent gain between 1940 and 1950. As shown in Table IV, ap- 
pended, this rate of growth was twice that for all employment. For 
males alone this category increased 48.9 per cent, or three times as 
fast as all male employment. 

Other classes experiencing higher than average rates of growth 
were ‘managers''and ''craftsmen' though the high rate of expansion in 
these cases was due mainly to the large increases for women. In the 
managers and craftsmen categories, female employment increased 
52.3 and 70.8 per cent,respectively, as against a rate of 22.1 per cent 
for female employment generally. 

The growing importance of women in the labor force is also 
shown by the fact that the expansion of women employed grew from 
1940 to 1950 at a rate of almost one and a half times the rate of male 
employment. 

Table V, appended, shows that the Boston SMA with 12.1 per 
cent of its workers in the professional, technical and kindred workers 
class exceeds all of the six SMA's outside of New England selected for 
comparison. The Boston SMA also had a relatively high proportion of 
its workers employed in "'sales'' and "service except private household" 

These trends paralleled national changes. See Kaplan, D. L., and 


Casey, M. C., Occupational Trends in the United States, 1900 to 1950, 
U. S. Bureau of Census, Working Paper No. 5, 1958, Table 3, p. 8. 
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activities but a low proportion employed as "operatives and kindred 
workers.'' This occupational pattern reflects the structure of the in- 
dustry of the Boston SMA and its heavy emphasis on the production 
of services in contrast to the production of goods, and indicates the 
nature of the skills and abilities that have been developed in the work- 
ing population. g 
II 

Significant changes are anticipated in the labor force of Greater 
Boston in the period from 1950 to 1970. 
Characteristics 

First and foremost is the sharp rise in the total, particularly 
in the decade from 1960 to 1970. Of the growth from 1,300,000 workers 
in 1950 to over 1,500,000 in 1970, two thirds, or about 135,000 workers, 
will be added in the decade of the 1960's. This expansion compares with 
the estimated 75, 000 workers to be added by 1960 and with the actual 
increase of only 44,500 workers by which the labor force grew between 
the census years of 1940 and 1950. The sizeable spurt in size during 
the next decade will stem from the entry into the labor market of the 
large post-World War II ''baby crop". 


S "Employment Trends in Greater Boston'' a second paper in this series, 
forthcoming. 
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TABLE II 


THE CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE OF GREATER BOSTON 
1940, 1950 AND PROJECTED 1960 AND 1970 


A. The Distribution of Labor Force by Sex 


Year Male Female Total 
1940 869, 600 388, 800 1, 258, 400 
1950 883, 100 419,800 12/302, 900 
1960 892, 100 486, 400 Lo fou 
1970 943, 400 569, 700 ie SE LOO 


B. Per Cent Distribution of 
the Labor Force by Sex 


Year Male Female Total 
1940 61.9 30.9 100.0 
1950 67.8 VA, Fe 100.0 
1960 64.7 Soi 100.0 
1970 Gar 3: Geek 100.0 


C. Per Cent Additions to the 
Labor Force by Sex 


Decade Male Female rota. 
1950-1960 11.9 88.1 100.0 
1960-1970 38.1 61.9 100.0 


Bources: U.S. Census andG.B.E.5S.C. 
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A second characteristic of the future labor force will be the 
steadily increasing percentage of females. Estimates indicate the 
proportions increasing to 35.3 per cent in 1960 and to 37.7 per cent 
in 1970. This is a rise of 3.1] and 5.5 percentage points, respectively, 
over 1950. In the decade 1950-1960, 88 of every 100 additions are ex- 
pected to be female. During the 1960's, however, the additions to the 
labor force will be more evenly balanced between males and females 
at a ratio of about 38 to 62. 

Thirdly, the age structure of the labor force will fluctuate some- 
what. By 1960 the Greater Boston labor force will, on the average, be 
considerably older than in 1950. This reflects a reduced number of 
new labor market entrants in this decade due to the low birth rates of 
the 1930's. In fact, there will be a drop of about 33,500 males in the 
20 to 35 year age group. Labor force growth in this decade will, there- 
fore, be due primarily to increases in the middle age brackets, 35 to 44 
for men, and 35 to 64 for women. Most of this expansion has already 
taken place. 

By 1970, the Greater Boston labor force will have become younger, 
since the large numbers of youths now in schools will have begun to enter 
the labor market. Between 1960 and 1970, it is anticipated that nearly 


50,000 males under the age of 35 will be added. There is also expected 
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to be moderate additions at the age levels of 45-64. However, at the 
middle level of 35-44 years of age, there will be a decline in the num- 
ber of males. Similar trends are expected for females, although the 
gains will tend to be more evenly distributed among the age groupings. 
The projections by age groups and sex are shown in Table VI in the Ap- 
pendix. 

The Implications of These Trends 

The anticipated growth of Greater Boston's labor force has sev- 
eral implications for the area's economic development. The first of 
these is that a sharp increase in the rate of expansion of employment 
opportunities must occur in the coming decade if substantial unemploy- 
ment, outmigration, or both are to be avoided. The labor supplies 
for industrial growth will be available for Greater Boston firms; but 
if new jobs are not forthcoming, the area may face growing unemploy- 
ment, especially among its youth, and the gradual drifting of workers 
to areas of better opportunity elsewhere. 

Efficient use of the expected increases in labor, particularly 
during the 1960's, will probably require expanded training programs, 
since the bulk of the additions will be in the younger age groups. If 
industry is to be assured of the types and levels of skills that it will re- 
quire, it may be necessary to undertake these training programs in the 


immediate future. 
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A further aspect of the changing structure of the labor force by 
1970 is the anticipated drop in the number of males from the ages of 
35 to 44 and the slight growth, 0.9 per cent, in the 25 to 34 age group. 
In view of the fact that these ages contribute Weare in administration, 
scientific and technical professions, a serious gap in these types of 
manpower resources may be developing. This may raise problems 
with regard to the future rate of technological change and scientific de- 
velopment. 

A final implication is that rising rates of labor turnover are to 
be expected, because of the relative importance of youth and women in 
the labor force and the likely growth of part-time workers, especially 
among the female labor force. Rising quit rates, which would be in re- 
versal of recent trends, and the necessity of making provisions for part- 
time employment, are likely to impose increasing burdens on the pro- 
ductive efficiency of business firms. 

III 

Labor force projections cannot be understood except in terms of 
the assumptions on which they are based. It is therefore, important to 
review those which underlie the projections for Greater Boston. As the 
projections are made by applying estimated future participation rates to 


estimated future populations, the assumptions concern these two factors. 
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CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE OF GREATER BOSTON 


Millions of Workers 
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SOURCE: APPENDIX, TABLE I. 
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Participation Rate Assumptions 

Assumptions concerning future labor force participation rates 
are intricate because they reflect a variety of influences--economic, 
legal, social--which cannot be readily isolated. In making the Greater 
Boston projections, it was assumed that the local participation rates 
would take on the same pattern of change as the national rates. Nation- 
ally, the significant historical trends have been threefold: declining 
participation rates for the younger age groups, declining rates for older 
workers, and increasing rates for women workers. 

The first reflects the trend towards a longer period of education 
for young people. The second is closely associated with the rise of pub- 
lic and private old age insurance programs. The third stems from a 
variety of influences, such as changes in the types of labor demanded by 
modern industry especially in clerical occupations, the easing of work 
in the home through mechanization and the availability of processed 
foods, and changes in the social attitudes toward working women. 

National projections of these rates to 1960 and 1970 have assumed 
that present trends will be continued. } For the youngest male age group, 


a substantial decline in the participation rate from 1950 to 1960 anda 


Cooper, Sophia, ''Labor Force Projections to 1975, '' Monthly Labor 
Review, December, 1957. 
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modest but continuing fall to 1970 is anticipated as youth continues to 
seek higher levels of education. Some reduction will also be caused by 
continued migration from farm to city where participation rates are 
lower. Recognition was given to counter-influences such as the larger 
number of students of college age who seek part-time jobs and the trends 
towards earlier marriages and childbearing that tend to reduce female 
participation rates. But the impact of these is considered insufficient 
to reverse present trends. 

Two problems arise from the simple assumption that changes in 
national rates will also be experienced in Greater Boston. One is the 
fact that in 1950 participation rates for young males in Greater Boston 
were already considerably below national rates. If the rates for males 
do not fall as rapidly in Greater Boston as they do nationally, then Greater 
Boston projections will understate somewhat the number of males. The 
other is that participation rates for women in this area are already above 
national levels. Similarly, if female rates do not continue to rise as 
fast as in the nation, then the number of females added to the projected 


labor force of Greater Boston will be somewhat overstated. 


Should any overstatement for females and understatement for fe- 
males and understatement for males occur, they will tend to cancel each 
other out. As a result, errors in the projected total labor force arising 


from inaccurate participation estimates will be small. 
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Population Assumptions 

With respect to the projected population structure, it was neces- 
sary to make assumptions concerning future survival rates, and the pat- 
tern of in- and out-migration. Changes in birth rates, although they may 


affect the propensity of married women to participate in the labor force, 


will not affect the population age 14 and over. As for death rates, it was 


Q 


assumed that they will remain relatively unchanged. 7 Thus, there were 
no unusual difficulties inherent in the treatment of survival rates. 

Certain difficulties which are not so readily overcome co, however, 
Steeemineiiestreatinent of migration in or out of a region. A change in mi- 
gration patterns will affect the size and composition of the population and 
hence labor supplies. In the population projection for Greater Boston, the 
migration pattern of the 1940's was assumed to continue during the subse- 
quent two decades to 1970. That pattern indicated a small net in-migration 
of about 17,000 persons, but an out-migration of workers, although the lat- 
ter cannot be precisely measured. Most of the male in-migrants during 
the 1940's were 65 years of age and over, while over half of those who 
left were in the high labor force participation age groups of 20 to 39. Of 
the female in-migrants, nearly half were 65 years of aye and over anc 


therefore, mostly out of the labor force. There was a net in-migration 


oes. E.S.C. , Population Report, unpublished. 
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in the 15-29 year age group for women. While this group undoubtedly 
contributed to the area's labor supply, they only partially offset the 
loss due to the out-migration of young males. 

Although there are no statistics of recent migration patterns 
for Greater Boston, there is some evicence that the area's labor force 
may be increasing more rapidly than is assumed by the 19600 projection. 
The record of job expansion in the Greater Boston area, indicates that 
nearly 300,000 more workers were employed in the spring of 1957 than 
in April 1940. The estimated 45,000 growth in the labor force during 
Piemt720 seand 50, 000 to 55,000 growth from 1950. to 1957 would account 
for only about 100,000 of these. Another 175,000 can at most be ac- 
counted for by a decline in unemployment in the period. This leaves a 
residual increase of roughly 25,000 workers to account for. 

How the number of jobs could expand more rapidly than the 
labor force can be explained in several ways. Tnmere may have beena 
rise in multiple job holding. The 1940 and 1950 Census data used to 
make the population estimates counts people, while the em;loyment data 
counts the number of jobs. An increase in the number of workers who 
hold two or more jobs--an increase that has occurred nationally--would 
help to explain some of the discrepancy. A second possibility is that 


workers who live outside the Greater Boston area are now commuting to 
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jobs within the area. The greatest growth of jobs within Greater Boston 
has taken place in the intermediate ring around Boston, roughly coinci- 
dent with Route 128. Activity located there could readily draw on com- 
muters living outside of Greater Boston. Finally, there is the third pos- 
sibility that labor force participation rates, especially for women, have 
been rising more rapidly than has previously been assumed. 

Since there is some doubt that these three factors can explain 
the understatement in labor force, the remaining consideration is that 
the migration pattern of the 1940's may have been modified during the 
1950's. There is even the possibility that some in-migration in those 
age groups which affect the labor force has taken place. If this has, in 
fact, been occurring, then the labor force projections based on 1940 
population migration assumptions will understate somewhat the growth 
of the labor force in this area. 

Although the change in the size of the projected labor force 
resulting from an altered migration pattern may be small, the problem 
points out an important characteristic of labor force projections. As 
noted above, these are based on existing trends in population growth and 
participation rates. But these may be modified by the demand for labor 
itself. An expanding demand for labor may draw workers into an area, 


while a slowing down of business srowth may lead to unemployment 
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and out-migration. Thus a key factor in the future size of the labor 
resources of Greater Boston may well be the rate of business growth 


itself. 
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TABLE III 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE GREATER BOSTON AND UNITED 
STATES LABOR FORCE, BY AGE AND SEX, 1950 


Male Female Total 

Age Greater Greater Greater 
Group U.S. Boston U.S. Boston Loe. boston 
14-19 a fe, 4.0 ° Sy B53 6.6 5.4 
20-24 10.6 Dito 15.4 Lon ey) Leo 
25-29 UT sieges Ra RPA 12.4 Le 12.4 lls 8 
30-34 hae Pane Pit 9.6 les 1144 
35-39 ae 11.4 kis 928 la39 i Beat 
40-44 10.9 10.9 113 10. 3 11.0 10.7 
45-49 Pain a..9: 9 9.5 9.6 9.6 9.8 
50-54 Bab 9.4. 1s) 8.8 Bind as 
55-59 Tal execs. 3y 5.6 6.7 bia 7.8 
60-64 5.4 6.4 Se 4.9% ee sue 
65-69 < ae Sa ca0 oye 3.0 3.4 
70-74 [ey eta eri 0.9 ie ihe 
Over 74 Ba ash, 0.8 PAE ae ee 0.6 a al 

All 

Ages made. L000 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


mources: U. S. Census, 19950 andG-B.E.S.C. 
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TABLE IV 


PER CENT CHANGE BY OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION, 
BY SEX IN THE LABOR FORCE OF THE GREATER BOSTON 


LABOR AREA, * 


Occupational 
Classification 


Professional, technical & kindred 
Farmers and farm managers 


Managers, officials, proprietors, 
exc. farm 


Clerical, sales and kindred workers 
Craftsmen, foremen, kindred workers 
Operatives and kindred workers 
Private household workers 


Service workers, exc. private 
household 


Farm laborers, unpaid family workers 


Farm foremen and laborers, exc. 
unpaid 


Laborers, exc. farm and mine 


Occupation not reported 


All Classifications 


Male 


48.9 


mee 


rai gta 


iDbes 


1940 to 1950 


Per Cent’ Change 
Female 


17.4 


Vote tae 


ey Arie, 


43.6 
70.8 


Zoe 


-48. 7 


Miah Fa 


10.0 


* The Greater Boston ‘Labor Area'' is slightly smaller than the GBESC 
Study Area and was devised to afford maximum use of the statistical data 
available in the 1940 and 1950 U. S. Censuses. 


Sources: U. S. Census and G.B.E.S.C. 
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TABLE V 


PER CENT DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATIONS 
FOR SELECTED STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1950 


Occupational Chi- Cleve- Nii @Pitts- St 
Classification Boston. cago land) Detroit N: J burgh Louis 
Professional 

technical and 

kindred Liceps 9.7 LO See ero nt 10.9 Orr SA 


Farmers and 
farm managers A O35 Oo 1h: O24 ait eye 


Managers, offi- 
cials, proprie- 


tors, exc. farm ey One 2, OO ae. |0 Keo yee 8.9 
Clerical’and 

kindred Lie 132 loc 140 4 1729 14.5 16.9 
Sales workers 8.6 Vee TULSA 4.5 70s: ey 


Craftsmen, fore- 
men & kindred 14.9 bon) Lee ee hee 13. 4 Tine 14.8 


Operatives and 
kindred 19.4 Che Come ees 2) eae ea cad ae rah Ge | 


Private house- 
hold workers 159 es 1.9 Lei 2.95 Ps: Re 


Service workers 
exc. private 
household workers 9.4 Hg ereb 8.0 9.1 q3.9 Spee 


Farm laborers 
and foremen OLS O23 OL ours anh OS iy 0.6 0.6 


Laborers, exc. 
farm and mine 4.7 5.8 5. 


oO» 
On 
© 
- 
Ray 
— 
~J 
— 


Occupation not 
reported 0.7 eae QO, 9 Tak eee US| let 


Total Employed 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 1000021007 0 


——E———_—__—__—___E ee 2 EAE aa 


Source: U. S. Census, 1950. 
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TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, 


THE POPULATION OF THE CITIES AND TOWNS 
IN THE GBESC STUDY AREA: 1950, 1960, PROJECTED 1970 


+ GBESC 
_ City or US Census US Census Pro jection 
Tow 1950 1960 1970 
Acton 3,510 7,238 11, 500 
Arlingten AY, 353 49,953 54,000 
Ashland 3, 500 e779 13, 500 
Bedford 5,234 10,969 18,000 
Bellingham 4,100 6,774 9,500 
Belmont eRe tah 205" LS 30,0C0 
Boston 801,444 697,197 630,000 
Boxborough 439 DY 1,200 
Brookline 57,589 54,044 51,000 
Burlington S520 TAs ey 22,000 
Cambridge 120,740 107,716 98, 000 
Canton 7 465 L277 Mi 18,000 
Chelsea 38,912 33,749 28,000 
Concord 8,623 Ie eal? 15,500 
Dedham 18,487 23,869 26,000 
Dover uGe22 2,846 4,200 
Everett 45,982 43, 544 41,000 
Foxborough 7,030 10,136 13,000 
Framingham 28,086 Hh 526 62,000 
Franklin 650.37 DONS 30 13,000 
Holliston by Aer. We 8, 500 
Hudson oPyele 9,666 LI yOQ6 
Lexington 175 89 27 , 691 38 , 000 
Lincoln 2,427 5,613 8,000 
Malden 59,804 BV Au ave: 55,000 
Mansfield 7,184 VME: 8, 500 
Maynard 6,978 7 5695 8,000 
Medfield L549 6,021 7, 500 
Medford Corin 3 64,971 62,000 
Medway 3, 744 55168 6,500 
Millis 2,551 4,374 6, 500 
Milten 22,395 26,375 30,000 
Natick 19,838 28,831 36, 000 
Needham L69313 seh ky 32,000 
Newton 81,994 92,384 95,000 
Norwood 16,636 24,898 33,000 
Plainville 2,088 3,810 6,000 
Revere 36,763 40,080 41,000 
Sharon 4.847 10,070 17,500 
Sherborn 1,245 1,806 2,500 
Scmerville fO SE 94, 697 88, 000 
Stow 1,700 2,573 4,000 
Sudbury - 2,596 7 447 12,000 
Walpole 9,109 14,068 20,000 
Waltham 47 187 55,413 59,000 
Watertown Ohs ge? 39 5092 40,000 
Wayland 4407 10, 4 17,000 
Wellesley 20,549 26,071 28 , 000 
Weston 5,026 8,261 10,500 
Westwood 5837 10,354 15,000 
Winchester 15,509 nO5976 23,500 
Winthrop 19,496 40,303 21,000 
Wrentham 5,341 6,685 8,500 


THE POPULATION OF THE CORE CITIES, INNER BAND, OUTER BAND, 


Cities and 
Towns in 


The Core 


Inner Band 


Outer Band 


Totals 


Sector l 


Sector 2 


Sector 3 


Sector 4 


Sector 5 


Sector 6 


Sector 7 


Sector 8 


AND SECTORS OF THE GBESC STUDY AREA: 
1950, 1960, AND PROJECTED 1970 


Definition of 


the Region 


12 central cities 
41 cities and towns 
96 cities and towns 


149 cities and towns 


along the NorthShore 


between Routes 28 
and 3 


along Route 2 


between Routes 20 
and 9 


between Routes 16 
and 109 


along Route 1 south 


between Routes 18 
and 28 south 


along the South Shore 


U.S. Census 


1950 
1,430, 876 
817, 469 
882,973 


Bie hoy Cee) Ws) 


386,992 


SSfimelel 


301.087 


NA a/v I BY 


126, 469 


Nata py lobe ie 


218 A092 


U.S. Census 


1960 
l, 303,022 
1, O28 yao 
1,104,816 


3,436,337 


411, 79Z 


459, 881 


99,024 


389,926 


164, 728 


1.59 One. 


1635910" 


284, 252 


457, 30( 


534, 200 


133, 300 
457, 700 


211, 70 


199 ? 000 


196, 500 


339, 300 


Core, Sectors, Inner and Outer Bands of the GBESC Study Area 
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GREATER BOSTON ECONOMIC STUDY COMMITTEE 


The Greater Boston Economic Study Committee (GBESC) was 
organized in 1957. The Committee presently has eighteen members-- 
fifteen are businessmen, one is a newspaper editor, and two are the 
deans of schools of business administration. To help guide the work 
of the Committee, a Research Advisory Committee was appointed. 
This group consists of leading scholars and experts in metropolitan 
affairs. In 1959, the GBESC became Associates of the Committee for 
Economic Development (CED). The GBESC feels that this association 
has helped to broaden its own metropolitan program and organization. 


The GBESC has two objectives. One is the gathering, organiza- 
tion, and circulation of basic economic data which will advance an un- 
derstanding of the forces and trends operating in the metropolitan area. 
The other is to formulate policy recommendations which may both 
stimulate and advise leaders in metropolitan affairs. 


This report is one of the background papers on metropolitan 
economic information which the Committee has commissioned. The 
author alone is responsible for its content and conclusions. The GBESC 
hopes that this and other economic base materials which it publishes 
will continue to serve the growing need for reliable information on the 
Boston metropolitan region. 
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economic base report 2 the population of greater boston projected to 19'70 
by Frank L. Sweetser 
Professor of Sociology 
Boston University 


June 1959 


greater boston economic study committee 
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THE POPULATION OF GREATER BOSTON 
PROJECTED Orl970* 

Understanding population, its composition and growth, is basic 
to developmental planning by business, government, and the commu 
nity at large. People provide the labor supply on which all economic 
activity depends. People provide the market for which all distribution 
and consumption must be calculated. 

This paper projects the population of the Greater Boston Eco- 
nomic Study Committee area, Greater Boston for purposes of this re- 
port, to 1970 by broad age and sex Seek Because of the com- 
plexities of internal migration, differences among the towns in fertility 
rates and variations in the age-sex structure of towns, the projected 
growth trends of the area as a whole have not been used to estimate 
future population by town. However, this task has been completed for 
the sixty-five cities and towns which comprise the Boston Standard 
Metropolitan Area, and the findings are useful in the present analysis. 
* The author wishes to thank Mrs. Phyllis Sweet, Research Assistant 


of the Greater Boston Economic Study Committee for the preparation 
of the statistical data used in this report. 
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For the Boston SMA, the regions of greatest absolute growth lie in an 
inner suburban ring along the circumferential highway, Route 128; while 
areas of lesser absolute growth but greatest percentage increase tend to 
be located in an outer suburban ring. There is little doubt that this pat- 
tern, somewhat modified by the inclusion of the Brockton, Lawrence, and 
Lowell SMA's, also describes the larger GBESC area. 
3,138,000 Persons by 1970 

Table I presents the projections of the GBESC area's population to 
1960 and 1970 and includes the 1950 Census figures for comparison. The 
total population projected for 1970 is 3, 738,000, a gain of some 607, 000, 
or 19.4 per cent, over the 1950 Census total. This represents a substan- 
tial expansion and implies fairly steady growth for the thirty years 1940 
to 1970. The rate of increase indicated for the period 1950-1960 is some- 
what higher than that for the preceding or succeeding decades. : In addi- 
tion to this moderating trend, it is expected that Greater Boston's future 


growth rate will be slower than that for other parts of the country. 
The present projection is based on these assumptions: 


1. The area will continue to receive a very small net incre- 
ment of migrants, comparable in size to that experienced 


between 1940 and 1950; 
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1950 


1960 


1970 
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THE POPULATION OF GREATER BOSTON 
PROJECTED Orig 


Age 
Group Male Female Total 
Oe S765 249 We.) 93599189 735; 438 R 
15-44 Gous.ooo 708,549 1, 372,084 
45-64 338,041 372,469 TLORS LO 
Over 64 132, OO 180, 404 SIG Ae oo 
All Ages ee ales (dowry ivo20voln Sa Rey ly cies: 


mO~14 
15-44 
45-64 
Over 64 
All Ages 


O-~14 
15-44 
45-64 

Over 64 


All Ages 


Sources: 


482,000 
665, 000 
549,000 
162,000 
1,658,000 


462,000 
696, 000 
403,000 


1, 785, 000 


5133000 491000 
(50, 00.0 763,000 
378,000 429,000 
155.0.00 253,000 


1,802,000 1,936, 000 


224,000 


944, 000 
1, 361, 000 
752, 000 
386, 000 
3,443,000 


1,004, 000 
Peo Os OUU 
807, 000 
426,000 


3, 130,000 


1950 U. S. Population Census, Volume II, Charac- 


teristics of the Population. 


Greater Boston Economic Study Committee. 
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2. fertility, as measured by the fertility ratio, ‘ will 
continue throughout the period 1950-1970 at the levels 
O95 57,40 
3. mortality will continue at the levels experienced by 
the white population of Massachusetts during 1949-1951. 
The estimates for 1960 and 1970 population in Table I can be correctly 
interpreted only with regard for these assumptions. 
Greater Boston, New England and the U.S. Compared 
able Ii compares the growth rate projected for the GBESC area 
With the rates projected by the Census Bureau for the United States, 
the Census divisions, and the New England s‘ates. : It is noteworthy 
that the rate for New England, 20.9 per cent, falls well below that for 
the United States as a whole, 35.2 per cent. Moreover, the New Eng- 
land rate is only slightly more rapid than that of the West North Central 
ee oh where all of the states -- Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas -- are experiencing a net 
out-migration. In projected future growth, New England surpasses only 
the East South Central Division substantially. 
Within New England, the estimated growth rate for Massachusetts 
stands at 17.5 per cent. This is slightly below the six-state average. 


Connecticut and New Hampshire, with rates of 39.6 and 20.4, exceed 
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LABLE Il 


PROJECTED RATES OF POPULATION INCREASE, 1950 TO 1970: 
COMPARISON OF GBESC AND OTHER AREAS 


U.S. and Divisions Rate New England Areas Fate 
United States B5e2%), GBESC Area 19.4% 
New England 20.9 Maine oS) 
Middle Atlantic CAEN New Hampshire 20.4 
East North Central 41.1 Vermont 4.2 
West North Central feral MASSACHUSETTS Lino 
South Atlantic 3S Rhode Island 15.9 
East South Central to Connecticut 39.6 
West South Central 240 

Mountain 61.4 

Pacific 79.6 


Source: U.S. Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 160 
using projection Series 2 for all areas except Boston. 


Massachusetts; Rhode Island falls slightly below, while the slow-growing 
states of Maine and Vermont are significantly exceeded by this state 
Within Massachusetts, the GBESC area has a projected rate of 
population growth from 1950 to 1970 of 19.4 per cent--that is, a little 
above the average for the state. This difference flows largely from the 
fact that the study area is gaining very slightly from net-in-migration, 
while the state as a whole is losing some population through net-out- 


migration. 
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Seen in its national setting, it is evident that population growth in 
Greater Boston will be relatively slow, though somewhat faster than the 
average for the rest of Massachusetts. In contrast with the projected 
growth of such Census Divisions as the East North Central, the South 
Atlantic, the Mountain and the Pacific, Metropolitan Boston's growth to 
1970 will be slow indeed. i 

The slight differentials between Massachusetts and GBESC area 
projected growth shown in Table II results in a very small increase in 
the proportion of Massachusetts! population included in the GBESC area. 
In 1940 and again in 1950, 66.8 per cent of the state's population was in 
the GBESC area; as projected, comparable figures for 1960 and 1970 
are 68.8 per cent and 67.8 per cent. On the basis of these data, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the GBESC area will maintain this propor- 
tion until 1970. : 

Changing Age Composition of GBESC Area 

Table III shows that the increases by decade, by age group, are 
uneven. For example, there is a projected gain, of 208,600 persons 
0-14 years old for the period 1950 to 1960, but the comparable gain in 
the next decade is only 60 thousand. 5 In 1950, the 0-14 year-olds in- 
cluded persons born during ten years of late depression and war, and 


during only five years of post-war prosperity and ''baby-boom"'. The 
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TABLE III 


PROJECTED INCREASES IN THE POPULATION OF GREATER BOSTON 
BY AGE AND SEX GROUPINGS ‘in thousands) 


Age 1950 - 1960 1960 - 1970 
Group Male Female Total Male Female Total 
0-14 10525 LO 2A 208.6 g 150 293) 60.0 
15-44 eo =1Z,.5 oy We as Los D 67.0 140.0 
45-64 EA 30.5 41.5 oO 26.0 Be) 
Sverre 29.0 43.6 (Pat DER (29.0 40.0 


AllAges 147.3 164.4 Dade. 144.0 bSi20 295.0 


source. ‘LTable I 


large increment of 0-14 year olds shown for 1950-1960 reflects the 
aging of the large numbers born annually after 1945. This increase 
is particularly significant because it comes despite a slight decrease 
in the number of persons projected for the parental ages, 15-44. The 
0-14 year old increment projected for 1960 to 1970, on the other hand, 
reflects solely an increase in the numbers in the parental ages, since 
continuance of current fertility rates is assumed. 

The relative stability in numbers aged 15-44 projected from 
1950-1960 is largely a function of the 1950 age structure of the popu- 


lation. In 1950, there were 438,860 people aged 5-14 and 441, 204 
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aged 35-44 in the GBESC area population. Thus, in ten years' time, 
aging alone would add fewer people to the age grouping 15-44 than it 
removed. From 1960 to 1970, the situation is very different. The 
projection shows 624,651 people aged 5-14 in 1960 and only 476,216 
aged 35-44; obviously aging alone is more than sufficient to account 
for the increase projected for the age grouping 15-44 from 1960-1970. 
Projected rates of increase in the age group 45-64 are closely similar 
for the two decades, but for those 65 and over, considerably greater 
growth is projected for 1950-1960 than for 1960-1970. 

From a broader perspective, Table IV permits a direct com- 
parison of absolute and percentage changes in the major age groupings 
for the twenty-year period from 1950-1970. The total projected in- 
crease is 606,682 for the GBESC area, nearly half of which, 44. 3 
per cent, is in the 0-14 age grouping, with the remainder distributed 
among the other age categories. The table also shows that the age 
groups containing the old and the young may be expected to increase 
rapidly up to 1970, while the growth of the middle-aged groups, 15-44 
and 45-64, will be much less. 

It is evident from the above discussion that close analysis of 
the changing age composition of Metropolitan Boston's population will 


help in planning for services and facilities such as schools for the young 
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and appropriate facilities for the old. The expanding need for schools 
at higher and higher age-grade levels is well known, but the leveling 
off of demand for additional facilities which a slower expansion of 
the school-age population may be expected to bring in the 1960's is 
not so widely recognized. Similarly, the projection suggests that 
there may be a slight tapering off in the rate at which new facilities 
and services must be provided for those over 65 during the 1960's. 
Lastly, as the age grouping 15-64 years closely approximates the 
TABLE IV 


THE PATTERN OF POPULATION GROWTH IN GREATER BOSTON 
BY AGE AND SEX GROUPINGS, 1950-1970 


Peroe ent) i) bisuMiin' phi omPercentage yj), uu) Rates of, 
Group Numbers Distribution Increase 
0-14 268, 562 44,3 36.5% 
15-44 28,916 Frog ye 9.4 
45-64 96, 490 LD ao L320 
Over 64 112,714 18.6 36.0 
All Ages 606, 682 100.0 19.4 


Source: Table I 


labor force, it is evident that the population in the dependent ages may 
be expected to increase very rapidly to 1970 while the numbers in the 


productive ages will show a much smaller gain. , 
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Projected Sex Composition 

The balance between males and females in the Greater Boston 
population is not expected to change significantly by 1970. The sex 
ratio, number of males per 100 females, for the GBESC area was 94.0 
in 1940 and 93.2 in 1950. Projected to 1960, it is 92.9 and 93.1 for 
1970. Thus the very slight increase in the proportion of women in the 
area from 1940 to 1960 will be offset by 1970, largely as a consequence 
of a simple aging process in the existing sex structure in the population. 
With a larger share of the population in the younger ages where the 
proportion of males is higher, the overall sex ratio is slightly increased. 
Detailed comparisons of sex ratios by age for 1950 and 1970 are shown in 
Table V. There is no significant change in relative numbers of males 

TABLE V 


SEX RATIOS* IN GREATER BOSTON 
BY AGE GROUPINGS, 1950 AND 1970 


Age 
Group 19.50 1970 
0-14 104.7 104.5 
15-44 93.6 96.7 
45-64 90.8 88.1 
Over 64 PEST 68.4 
All Ages 93.2 oe 


*The sex ratio is the number of males per 100 females. 
Source: Table 1 
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aged 0-14 years, and only small reductions in the proportions of males 
are projected for the two older age groupings. The most interesting 
change is in the 15-44 age category where the proportions of males 
is expected to increase from 93.6 per 100 females in 1950 to 96.7 by 
19.70. 
Interpretation of the Projections 

The projections of the GBESC area population reported here 
are, of course, subject to errors as varied as the numerous assump- 
tions which underlie them. Economic and political upheavals such as 
depression and war can alter drastically the trends on which the pro- 
jections are based. There is, however, no reason to suppose that the 
assumptions used are inappropriate, although the Census Bureau is 
currently making national estimates based on a somewhat more bullish 
outlook. The projection presented here is conservative in that its as- 
sumptions fall midway between the extremes of optimism and pessimism 
about future growth. Roughly, the chance that the 3, 738,000 projection 
will vary plus or minus 4 per cent is about one in four. This works 
out to a probable minimum population of 3,588,000 and a probable maxi- 
mum of 3,888,000 for the GBESC area in 1970. The range of variation 


for sub-totals presented is, of course, larger. 
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A Note on the Projection Method 

The component, or input-output method used by the Census 
Bureau, was adapted for the present GBESC area projection. ia It 
has the advantage over the simpler projection of growth curves of 
providing a projection of the age-sex composition. This is important 
for many kinds of specialized planning. 

As applied to the GBESC area, the component method started 
with the 1950 Census population classified by age and sex. Estimated 
births were added for the decade; estimated deaths were subtracted 
from appropriate age-sex groupings; migration increments and de- 
crements were estimated for each age-sex grouping, and the results 
of aging were allowed for to produce an estimate of population in 1960 
classified by age and sex. This 1960 projection, in turn, became the 
basis for a similar series of "inputs" and "'outputs'' to compute the 
1970 projection. Thus, in principle, the method is simple. 

In fact, the process is technically much more complex. The 
need to derive the components of change, and correct available data 
for known inaccuracies, made the actual computations rather compli- 
cated. The 1950 base population, by five-year age=sex groupings, was 
obtained directly from the U.S. Census, but was corrected for the 


underenumeration of children under five years. ae The number of 
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persons who could be expected to live ten years to 1960 was estimated 
by applying appropriate survival rates to each age-sex grouping; thus, 
in effect, subtracting deaths. ve Migration components for each age- 
sex grouping were estimated by comparing the estimated survivors 
from 1940 with the 1950 Census count ten years older, and adjusting 
the totals to check with an independent estimate of total migration for 
all ages derived from registered births and deaths. us Births between 
1950 and 1960 were estimated by applying the 1955 ratio of children 
under five years to women 15~44, to the projected number of women 
15-44 years in 1960, and by utilizing the 1955 Massachusetts Census 
count of children under five in that year. Adding (or subtracting) mi- 
gration components to estimated numbers of survivors for each age- 
sex grouping completed the projection to 1960 for those ten years old 
and older. Adding estimated births, further adjusted for survival to 
1960 and migration, filled in the projections for those under ten. The 
1970 projection was similarly built up, component by component, age- 
sex grouping by age~sex grouping. The detailed data was then summed 


by broad age categories to yield the estimates shown in Table I. 
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Footnotes 


; The GBESC area includes 149 cities and towns within a thirty- 
mile radius of downtown Boston. The analysis uses the same methods 
and techniques as were employed in an earlier projection for the Boston 
SMA. Apart from the magnitudes developed for the GBESC area, the 
conclusions of this paper differ little from those developed for the 
Boston SMA alone. For this reason this report follows, wherever ap- 
propriate, the form and language of the earlier work. See Sweetser, 
Frank L., "Greater Boston's 1970 Population: Part I, "Boston Uni- 
versity Business Review, Volume 5, No. 1, Spring 1958. es ace 


- Sweetser, Frank L.,'Greater Boston's 1970 Population: 

Part II,"' Boston University Business Review, Volume 5, No. 2Z, Fall, 
1958. With the 1960 data imminent and because the complexities of the 
population projection reduce the range of accuracy when it is attempted 
by town, it did not seem worthwhile to extend the method of town analysis 
to the remaining 84 cities and towns in the GBESC area. 

The Census showed a 1940 GBESC area population of 2,882, 549 
and an increase of 8.6 per cent to 1950. After correction for under- 
enumeration of children under five years in the 1950 Census, the increase 
projected to 1960 was 9.4 per cent, and from 1960 to 1970, 8.6 per cent. 

It should be noted that the 1950 Census figures in Table I have not been 
corrected for underenumeration, nor has an allowance for underenumeration 
been made in any of the figures in the text. 

The fertility ratio is the ratio of children under five to women in 
the 15-44 age group. 


The Census Bureau assumptions for Series 2, which are closely 
analagous to those on which the GBESC projections rest, were used. 
Briefly, these were as follows: ''...1940-1955 levels of migration remain 
constant throughout the projection period."" "Fertility, 1950-1953 level... 
remains constant to 1970.) ''The mortality rates were extrapolated on the 
basis of the experience of the 1940's...(and)...imply, in general, a con- 
tinuation until 1960 of the decreases observed during the 1940's. For 
periods after 1960, the rates were assumed to remain constant at the 
1955-1960 levels.'' Current Population Reports: Population Estimates, 
"Illustrative Projections of the Population by States, 1960, 1965, and 
1970,"' Series P-25, No. 160, August, 1957, and Series P-25, No. 123, 
October, 1955, 
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More recent projections for the New England States, prepared 
by the author for the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, show slightly 
higher projected rates of increase, 1950-1970, as follows: Maine, 

11.4 per cent; New Hampshire, 22.8 per cent; Vermont, 7.0 per cent; 
Massachusetts, 19.3 per cent; Rhode Island, 19.1 per cent; and Connecti-~ 
cut, 37.7 per cent. (Figures used by permission of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, through the courtesy of Dr. George H. Ellis.) The differences 
arise principally from somewhat more optimistic mortality assumptions, 
and from revisions of migration data. It should also be noted that the 
1950-1970 increase projected for the United States in the Census Bureau's 
latest study, P-25, No. 187, November, 1958, Series 2, is 41.3 per cent, 
that is, appreciably higher than the figure in text Table II. It has seemed 
wisest, however, to limit discussion in the text to projections series with 
comparable assumptions, especially since there is no firm assurance that 
the more recent assumptions of the Census Bureau are to be preferred to 
its earlier assumptions. 


‘ When the GBESC figures are compared to the Massachusetts 
figures in the Federal Reserve projection (Footnote 6), there is virtually 
no change from decade to decade. From 1940 to 1970 the percentages are: 
66.8 per cent, 66.8 per cent, 66.9 per cent, and 66.8 per cent. 


8 
This 1950-1960 figure is overstated by some 15,000 as a result 
of Census underenumeration, but this discrepancy is too small to affect 
Pieratpument in the text. 


7 For both periods, migration and mortality play a minor part 
in producing the results shown in Table I. Aging is by far the most sig- 
nificant factor. 
10 , Aare 
The consequences of these demographic trends and projections 
for ithe labor force are analyzed in Dr. Everett J. Burtt's ''The Labor 
Force of Greater Boston,'' Greater Boston Economic Study Committee, 
May, 1959. 
Ate | 
The procedures used in preparing the projection for the GBESC 
area were selected after consultation with Jacob S. Siegel, Chief, Esti- 
mates and Forecasts Section, Demographic Statistics Branch, Population 
and Housing Division, U.S. Bureau of the Census, and his associates, 
Messrs. Greenberg and Zitter. Their valuable suggestions and the as- 
sistance of Dr. Howard Brunsman, Director of the Population and Housing 
Division of the Census Bureau, are gratefully acknowledged. The writer 
is, however, solely responsible for the development of this projection, 
and no Census Bureau sanction of the results is implied. 
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1950 Census of Population, Volume II, Characteristics of 
the Population. The correction added several thousand to the published 
1950 figures. The adjusted data was used only for computation purposes. 

™ Survival rates were based on the mortality experience of the 
white population of Massachusetts, as reported in ''Massachusetts State 
Life Tables; 1949-1951, '' Vital Statistics - Special Reports, Volume 41, 
Supplement No. 20, National Office of Vital Statistics, Washington, 
March, 1956. 
iZ é 

Estimating net migration by age=-sex groupings was the most 
complex phase of the projection procedure. Using 1940-1950 experience 
for the purpose, it was first necessary to prepare detailed 1940 and 1950 
age-sex distributions for the GBESC area. This entailed assembling 
data from several Census tables and estimating five-year distributions 
for smaller towns not tabulated in detail by the Census. The 1940 Census 
was then corrected for the change in residential allocation of college 
students made by the Census Bureau in 1950 when college students were 
counted as residents of the town and city in which they lived while attend- 
ing school. A correction for the incomplete registration of births was 
also necessary. 
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GREATER BOSTON ECONOMIC STUDY COMMITTEE 


The Greater Boston Economic Study Committee (GBESC) was or- 
ganized in 1957. The Committee presently has seventeen members -- 
fourteen are businessmen, one is a newspaper editor, and two are the 
deans of schools of business administration. To help guide the work of 
the Committee, a Research Advisory Committee was appointed. This 
group consists of leading scholars and experts in metropolitan affairs. 
In 1959, the GBESC became Associates of the Committee for Economic 
Development (CED). The GBESC feels that this association has helped 
to broaden its own metropolitan program and organization. 


The GBESC has two objectives. One is the gathering, organiza- 
tion and circulation of basic economic data which will advance an under- 
standing of the forces and trends operating in the metropolitan area. 
The other is to formulate policy recommendations which may both stinw- 
late and advise leaders in metropolitan affairs. 


This report is one of the background papers on metropolitan eco- 
nomic information which the Committee has commissioned. The author 
alone is responsible for its content and conclusions. The GBESC hopes 
that this and other economic base materials which it publishes will con- 
tinue to serve the growing need for reliable information on the Boston 
metropolitan region. 
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RECENT CHANGES 
IN THE EMPLOYMENT STRUCTURE OF GREATER BOSTON 


In the seven years between 1950 and 1957, Greater Boston's share 
of all nonfarm jobs in the State of Massachusetts rose from 67.6 percent 
to 69.0 per cent. Of the 1, 775, 700 such jobs estimated by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for the Commonwealth in 1950, the 149 cities andtowns 
that comprise the GBESC study area had 1,201,!00. By 1957, Greater 
Bosten had 1, 276,100 of the Massachusetts total, 1,850,500. 

When the data for employment covered under the Massachusetts 
Employment Security Law (which account for over 80 per cent of all 
nonfarm jobs) are taken alone, Greater Boston's relative and absolute 
growth is even more striking. : In the seven-year period, the GBESC 
area gained 49,800 jobs, while the rest of the state lost 27, 600. “As a 
result, Greater Boston's share of employment in Massachusetts rose 
from 65.5 per cent in 1950 to 67.8 per cent in 1957. 

A significant feature of this period was the exceptional rise in 


electronics employment. This growth more than offset the sharp 


1 Unless otherwise specified, the data used in this report refers to em- 
ployment covered under the Massachusetts Employment Security Law. 
This data excludes all government, nonprofit, agricultural, domestic 
service and’ railroad employment. 
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decline which occurred in textiles when many mills shut their doors and 
moved south. At the same time, the economic structure of the Greater 
Boston area has been changing in other important ways 
1. The proportion of Greater Boston's labor force employed 
in trade and services is growing as the share in manu - 
facturing declines 
2. Manufacturing, which now accounts for about 40 per cent 
of all employment in the area, experienced a major shift 
from the production of nondurables to durable goods since 
19.50; 
3. Though the Greater Boston area as a whole showed a 5.1 
per cent rise in employment between 1950 and 1957, one 
of its Standard Metropolitan Areas -- Lawrence -- showed 
a decline. The other three SMA's -- Boston, Brockton, 
and Lowell -- and the remaining cities and towns experi- 
enced increases in employment 
4 While some striking local differences persist, the Greater 
Boston area as a whole is becoming more uniform in its 
industrial structure. Those parts of Greater Boston with 
relatively small shares of their total employment in manu- 
facturing have tended to increase that share. The areas 


in which manufacturing already accounts for a relatively 
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TABLE I 


Employment in Massachusetts, the GBESC Study Area and Its Four 
Standard Metropolitan Areas, September, 1950 and 1957 
{in thousands) 


Net Percent 
1950 19D Change Change 
1. Massachusetts 
Total Nonagricultural (BLS) pith r pee Weve Meliss) 74.8 4.2 
Covered Employment* 1,491.7 1,513.9 Foe PS 
2. GBESC Study Area 
Total Nonagricultural LP 2O1eel) S82 76.7 (sei8 Cue 
Covered Employment* Spd ses Matera eh es aha) 49.8 ata 
Estimated Noncovered 224453 249.6 25/3 Lies 
3. Standard Metropolitan Areas 
in the GBESC Study Area 
Total Covered 7 (eee eNO eo 49.8 aye A 
Boston 769.7 808.9 48°22 6.3 
Brockton See 38.6 Laz a rd 
Lawrence 48.4 42.8 =556 -11. 6 
Lowell a5al BCG 2.0 Sie, I 
Other cities and towns 9.5.1 99.1 4.0 4.2 


* Covered employment refers to employment covered under the Massachu- 
setts Employment Security Law. It excludes employment in Federal, 
State, and local Governments, agriculture, domestic service, railroads 
and some nonprofit institutions. 


Sources: The Commonwealth of Massachusetts Division of Employment 
Security. 


United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. a 
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large proportion experienced their greatest employment 
gains in trade and services. 

It is in the growth of new industry that Greater Boston has be- 
come the dynamic region of the Commonwealth. Led by electronics, 
these new industries have generated new sources of income and pro- 
duction. Management, technical and labor skills have expanded. 

This in turn has enlarged and altered the region's demand for labor 
and influenced the trend of population growth and migration. c Lastly, 
the findings of this research support the view that Greater Boston is 
no longer a loosely connected group of cities and towns but a single 
economic region. 7 

Manufacturing vs. Trade and Services in Greater Boston 

Historically, the Greater Boston area has had a comparatively 
small share of its employment in manufacturing. Table II compares 
the industrial distribution of employment in the four SMA's in the 


GBESC study area and six major SMA's outside New England, using 


2 See Economic Base PaperceN Om li ebungttwiiG. Je, kite, < nes<bhabon 
Force of Greater Boston; and No. 2, Sweetser, F. L., The Popula- 
tion of Greater Boston Projected to 1970, Greater Boston Economic 
Study Committee, June, 1959 

: To be published in this connection is a land use map for the study 
area and a paper on GBESC area definition 
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U. S. Census Bureau data for 1950. A composite employment figure for 
the four local SMA's is also used because it is more representative of 
the employment structure of Greater Boston than the figure for any one 
Standard Metropolitan Naleaiae 

In 1950, the four SMA's of Greater Boston together had 31.4 per 
cent of their total jobs in manufacturing. The Boston SMA alone had 
28.6 per cent. Brockton, Lawrence, and Lowell had considerably larger 
shares of their total employment in manufacturing, but because they are 
small SMA's as compared to Boston, their effect on the composite figure 
was slight. The overall figure, 31.4 per cent, thus stands well below 
the proportions for manufacturing employment shown in Table II for 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, and Pittsburgh. These ranged from 37.5 
per cent to 46.9 per cent. St. Louis also had a higher share of its em- 
ployment in manufacturing than did Greater Boston, but the margin of 


difference was smaller. Only the New York-New Jersey SMA, with 


. This composite figure was calculated to overcome the difficulty that 


Standard Metropolitan Areas in New England are drawn by reference to 
town lines, whereas county lines are used elsewhere in the nation. 

A composite for the entire study area would have been even better. 

But census data is not available for the cities and towns lying outside 
SMA's. The four SMA composite is, however, adequate as it includes 
90 per cent of all employment in the study area. It was calculated by 
summing the data for the four SMA's and then computing shares for 
each class of activity and not by averaging the per cent shares shown 
in Table II for each class of activity. 
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TABLE [fil 


Greater Boston's SMA's and Six Other SMA's 
Outside New England in Rank Order of Goods Producing 
and Service Producing Employment, April, 1950 


Standard Percent Percent 

Metropolitan Employment in Employment in 
Area Goods -Production Service-Production 

BOSTON 55738 64.7 
New York 36,5 6305 
4 GBESC SMA's $8.2 61.8 
St. Louis 41. 3 bow 
Chicago 43.1 56.9 
Cleveland 46.6 53.4 
Pittsburgh 48.7 b1vS 
BROCKTON a) Ie) 48.4 
LOWELL a, 48.1 
Detroit a¥ARe 47.4 
LAWRENCE 59.8 40.2 


Source: Table II 
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30.6 per cent of its employment in factory jobs, ranked below the study 
area. 

Another way of indicating this structural difference between the 
Greater Boston area and other major metropolitan centers is to compare 
the percentages of workers in the goods-producing industry with the per- 
centages in service-producing occupations. The goods-producing group 
includes agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining, construction, and manu- 
facturing. All other industries are classified as service-producing. Of 
the ten SMA's compared in this way in Table III, Boston stands out as 
having had the lowest percentage of jobs in goods-production, 35.3 per 
cent in 1950. New York with 36.5 per cent was a close second. Greater 
Boston's four SMA's, as a group, ranked third with only 38.2 per cent 
of all employment in goods-production. Next were the non-New England 
SMA's of St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh, ranging between 
41.3 and 48.7 per cent. The Detroit SMA, with 52.6per cent, was simi- 
lar to Brockton, Lowell, and Lawrence SMA's in that all of them had 
concentrations of more than 50 per cent in the goods-producing industries. 
The Geography of Industrial Structure 

The Boston SMA dominates the industrial structure of the GBESC 
area. In 1950, 760, 700 of the 976, 700 persons employed in Greater 


Boston found their jobs in the Boston SMA. In the seven years that 
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TABLE IV 


Per Cent Covered Employment in the GBESC Area SMA's and Other Cities 
and Towns, September, 1950 and 1957 


1950 Boston Brockton Lawrence Lowell Other All Areas 


Agriculture, forestry, 


fishing and mining 635.5 1.6 (a) jie Sees Palate A at, 
Construction 8502 ga ors ZEAL 6.9 100. 0 
Manufacturing of. 0 4.8 Bel ein 14.9 100.0 
Transportation and 
public utilities 87.0 4.5 15 fe sate 4.8 100.0 
Trade, wholesale 
and retail 65.0 Seas 2.9 cane 5.6 100.0 
Finance, insurance 
and real estate She Masts 14 15 1.4 FA 100.0 
Service 85.8 2295 3.0 if 6.8 100.0 
Professional, non- 
profit, etc. Sor 3 35S 5.5 2.4 BF 2 100.0 
TOTAL a tad Aad 0 306 Pa | 100.0 
1957 
Agriculture, forestry 
fishing and mining 64.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 31.4 100.0 
Construction 84. 2 Ba 2.6 2.4 Ton wee O 
Manufacturing 6901 4.5 6.2 5 a5 14 O00 
Transportation and 
public utilities Gree 4.9 1?6 ace 4.1 100.0 
Trade, wholesale and 
retail 84.7 326 28 2.6 ORS 100.0 
Finance, insurance, 
real estate S255 145 1.8 A; 3.0 100.0 
Service 84.5 Zeal 4.7 oak 626 100.0 
Professional, nonprofit 
etc. 85.9 3.4 apy! 1.6 5.8 100.0 
BOTA Live TS. °7 bps: 4,2 3 eed 100.0 


(a) Percents not computed where less than 50 workers are represented. 


Source: The Commonwealth of Massachusetts Division of Employment Security. 
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followed, employment in the Boston SMA increased 6.3 per cent, while 
the GBESC area as a whole gained only 5.1 per cent. Asa result, the 
Boston SMA's share of the Greater Boston total rose from 77.9 per 
cent to 78.7 per cent. Brockton and Lowell maintained their shares 
at 3.8 and 3.6 per cent, respectively. The other cities and towns of 
the study area also held their own at 9.7 per cent of all employment 
but the Lawrence SMA declined as it lost 5,600 jobs, due mainly to 
the decline of its textile industry. For Lawrence, this represented a 
ll. 6 per cent fall from its 1950 level with the result that its share of 
all covered jobs in the GBESC area declined from 5.0 per cent to 4. 2 
per cent in 1957. 

The four SMA's of Greater Boston exhibit considerable varia- 
tion in their industrial makeup. In 1957, the Boston SMA contained 
92.5 per cent of the region's jobs in finance, insurance, and real 
estate, although it had only 78.7 per cent of all jobs. The Boston SMA 
also exceeded its average share in construction, transportation, trade, 
services, and professional activity by tallying 85 per cent in 1957 of 
all such employment. Conversely, only &.lper cent of the GBESC area's 
manufacturing, and an even lesser proportion of agriculture, forestry, 
fishing, and mining, was located in the Boston SMA. 

During the period under review, there was a trend toward in- 


creased similarity of industrial structure among the parts of the Greater 
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Covered Employment in the GBESC Area by Selected Major Classes 


TABLE V 


of Industry, Septembers, 1950 and 1957 (in thousands) 


ete aa al cle a leet led i Reels eal Cate Sell Cn URAL ed deca be 


Construction 
Boston SMA 
Brockton SMA 
Lawrence SMA 
Lowell SMA 
Other cities and towns 


Manufacturing 
Boston SMA 
Brockton SMA 
Lawrence SMA 
Lowell SMA 
Other cities and towns 


Transportation & public utilities 
Boston SMA 
Brockton SMA 
Lawrence SMA 
Lowell SMA 
Other cities and towns 


Trade 
Boston SMA 
Brockton SMA 
Lawrence SMA 
Lowell SMA 
Other cities and towns 


Finance 
Boston SMA 
Brockton SMA 
Lawrence SMA 
Lowell SMA 
Other cities and towns 


Services 
Boston SMA 
Brockton SMA 
Lawrence SMA 
Lowell SMA 
Other cities and towns 


Professional, nonprofit & other 
Boston SMA 
Brockton SMA 
Lawrence SMA 
Lowell SMA 
Other cities and towns 


1950 LeS7 Net Change 
56.8 57.6 ao 
48.4 48.5 Hp 
ib ahah fea W Aa 
jas ey -.l1 
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Boston area. Almost without exception, the share for each major in- 
dustry group in each SMA was closer in 1957 to that SMA's share of all 
activity than it was in 1950. To illustrate: in the Boston SMA the rapid 
rise of manufacturing along Route 128, which more than offset the de- 
cline in factory jobs at the core, had the effect of increasing the share 
of all employment devoted to manufacturing between 1950 and 1957. Al- 
though this share was still disproportionately low in 1957 -- only 69.1 
per cent -- this figure was 1. 3 percentage points nearer the Boston SMA's 
share of all employment than it had been in 1950. On the other hand, the 
Boston SMA's share of service-producing jobs fell off slightly during 
the seven-year period, again bringing it nearer in 1957 than it was in 
1950 to its share of all employment. 

In the three smaller SMA's, the patterns of change were reversed. 
In Brockton, Lawrence and Lowell manufacturing employment in 1950 
was relatively high, and service employment was relatively low. By 
1957, manufacturing had shown small percentage losses in these SMA's 
while employment in services improved its relative position. These 
gains reflected mainly the increases in trade, services, and office activity. 

Although the changes were relatively small and the period reviewed 
relatively short, the trend of increasing similarity of industrial structure 
among SMA's was a steady one. It is this stability of the trend that is im- 


portant. Along with other research which indicates increased labor 
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TABLE VI 


Per Cent Employment in Durable and Nondurable 
Goods Manufacturing in the GBESC Area 
Septembers, 1950 and 1957 


1950 197 
Durables Nondurables Durables Nondurables 

GBESC Area Sis baa) 60.5 50.4 49.6 

Boston 44,2 le pits) 5200 47.4 

Brockton 19.3 BOLT 23.4 {Ono 

Lawrence Whe} 88.7 49.3 2) 8 en 

Lowell eine: 2 ee 30.4 69.6 

Other Cities and 

Towns Bla 48.9 56.6 43.4 


Source: The Commonwealth of Massachusetts Division of Employment 


Security. 
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mobility in the GBESC area, this finding of a greater similarity of in- 
dustrial structure among the SMA's also suggests a stronger economic 
integration for the study area as a whole. : 

Manufacturing: Changes in Location and Structure 

Among the changes that took place in manufacturing employment 
in the seven year period, two stand out. First, the area as a whole 
gained only 2, 200 manufacturing jobs, and second, in each of the SMA's 
and in the residual cities and towns as a group, there was a shift from 
the production of nondurable to durable goods. 

Table V shows the magnitude and location of the gains and losses. 
Only the Boston SMA had a significant increase, 10, 700 jobs. Lawrence 
suffered a major loss of manufacturing employment, 8,000 jobs, while 
all other areas remained essentially unchanged. 

As shown in Table VI, the ratio of durable-goods employment to 
the total number of factory jobs rose sharply in each of the SMA's, the 
residual areas, and therefore in Greater Boston as a whole from roughly 
40 per cent in 1950 to 50 per cent in 1957. This shift is explained by 
Table VII, which presents changes in the rank order of Greater Boston's 


ten leading categories of manufacturing. The decline of textiles from 


second to eighth place and the rise of electrical machinery -- the industry 
group that contains most of the electronics industry -- to the top are the 
5 


i a BP Burtt, Jr., Labor Supply Characteristics of Route 128 Firms, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, March, 1958, and a GBESC study of 
trends in industrial location in the study area, to be published. 
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outstanding changes of the period. 

Though the GBESC area barely achieved an even balance of jobs 
between durables and nondurables, the Boston SMA moved to preponder- 
ance in durables. The prime cause was the spectacular rise of elec- 
tronics along Route 128. 

Nondurables still dominate manufacturing in the Brockton and 
Lowell SMA's, but their preponderance has been substantially reduced. 
Despite mill closings since World War II, textile employment still 
ranked first in Lowell. Electronics, however, has gained in Lowell, 
and this gain, along with the textile decline, has combined to enlarge 
the share of employment devoted to durable-goods production. In the 
Brockton SMA, leather and leather products still dominates manufac- 
turing employment. 

In Lawrence, the precipitous fall of textile employment and the 
rise of the electrical industries shifted the balance from about a 90:10 
ratio favoring nondurables in 1950 to a 50:50 ratio in 1957. Beyond the 
boundaries of the four SMA's, manufacturing employment takes place 
in small diversified establishments. In 1957, firms producing durables 
accounted for 56.6 per cent of all jobs in this residual area. 

Growth Leaders of Greater Boston: Trade, Services, Finance 
The most significant employment expansions in the study area 


came in trade, finance, and professional and nonprofit services. During 
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the seven-year period, these categories added 34,500 jobs, or two thirds 


of all growth in Greater Boston. In almost every region of the study 
area, these activities increased their shares of all employment at the 
expense of manufacturing. This trend, shown in Table VIII, is consist- 
ent with the national pattern of growth, and is generally held to be a 
characteristic of an advanced and expanding economy. 

The largest absolute growth, 12,400 jobs, was in wholesale and 


retail trade. At 4.5 per cent, the rate of expansion was moderate when 


compared to the 5.1 per cent for all employment. Furthermore, some of 


the SMA's experienced almost no absolute increase in trade employment 


whatsoever. Nevertheless, in every SMA there was a shift in the rela- 
tive importance of wholesale and retailing employment. In the Boston 
SMA, it declined. In the rest of the study area, employment in trade 
constituted a larger share of employment in 1957 than it did in 1950. 

By far the most striking gain in the study area, 55per cent, oc- 
curred in professional and nonprofit service employment. During 
the period, 11,600 jobs were added to engineering, architectural, busi- 


ness and nonprofit activity. It has been estimates that if noncovered 


employment, such as that in hospitals and similar nonprofit institutions, 


were included, the gain in service employment would be twice as great. 


Based on unpublished Bureau of Labor Statistics data. 
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Over 10, 000 of the 11, 600 jobs gained were added in the Boston SMA; 

of these, some 5,000 were located within the limits of the city of Boston. 
Finance, which increased by 10,500 workers, was the third major 

activity to show a substantial absolute increase in employment in the 

study region. Its growth rate was 16.6 per cent. As with the other 

gainers, the greatest growth occurred in the Boston SMA. Like serv- 

ices, but unlike trade, the absolute growth of financial employment in 


the city of Boston dominated the Boston SMA pattern. 


Changes in Other Categories 


The growth rates of 9.1 per cent for ''transportation and utilities" 


and 8.4 per cent for ''services'' seem high when compared with the 
overall growth rates. In absolute terms, however, these activities 
added only 6,100 and 5,600 jobs respectively. In transportation and 
utilities, 90 per cent of the gain was confined to the Boston SMA; but 
in services, the gains were more widely shared. The Boston SMA 
gained 70 per cent of the increment in service jobs, Lawrence, 25 per 
cent, and the rest took place in the Lowell SMA and the municipalities 
beyond the SMA's. The changes in ''construction'' and in ''agriculture, 
forestry, fishing, and mining'' were too small to warrant separate 


consideration. 
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Some Implications of the Recent Employment Trends 

The introduction to this report noted that employment trends con- 
tain hopeful implications for the future of Greater Boston. First among 
them is due to the decline in the relative importance of manufacturing 
and the rise in trade and services. Trade and services tend to be generally 
more stable and less affected by cyclical variations in their employment 
than are manufacturing and construction. Furthermore, trade and serv- 
ice industries are ''residentiary'', that is, they are less likely than manu- 
facturing to seek new locations because of cost differentials alone. Non- 
manufacturing activities. such as insurance and scientific research, which 
locate in any large metropolitan center, benefit in Greater Boston from the 
economies of agglomeration. Hence their continuity and expansion in 
this area seem reasonably assured. 

A second advantage implied by the shift, within manufacturing to 
durable goods production, is an increase in value added per worker. Be- 
cause labor's contribution to the sth as of output is higher, correspondingly 
higher wage rates are usually paid in the durable goods industries. This 
effect may be somewhat less in Greater Boston because of the large num- 
ber of female workers in electronics. Nevertheless, the hourly pay rate 
of all workers in the electrical machinery industries (which include the 


electronics employees) was recently estimated to be 22.5 per cent higher 
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than in textiles, and 13.3 per cent higher than in leather manufacturing. i 

Beyond this, the production of durables such as electronic com- 
ponents and other scientific instruments has increased the number of 
professionally trained, nonproduction employees in the Greater Boston 
area. These workers, many of whom are scientists and engineers, 
command relatively high salaries. 

Still another advantageous consequence of the employment trends 
in Greater Boston is that the local growth industries include those which 
are expanding most dynamically in the nation. The production of these 
industries is directly related to the expanding demands for automatic 
and semi-automatic equipment in private industry and in the national 
defense programs. By contrast, national employment levels in textiles 
have been shrinking and employment in shoes and other leather products 
has, at best, been stabilized since the second World War. 

Finally, the growing durable goods industries of Greater Boston 
as distince from durable goods industries elsewhere in the nation, seem 
to have had greater resistance to cyclical fluctuations. During the 1957- 


195s recession, the greatest declines in the urban centers of Massachusetts 


’ Based ona sample of Massachusetts production workers. See release 
of May 26, 1958, of Boston Regional Office of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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occurred in the hard-goods producing areas -- the Worcester and Spring- 
field SMA's -- while the smallest decline was in the Boston SMA. Dif- 
ferentials in any cyclical swing will reflect in part, the specific pressures 
of any given recession, but it appears that electronics in general tends to 
be insulated in this respect. In recent years, Government contracts seem 
to have been stabilizing influences in the development of these industries. 
Economic expansion in the Greater Boston area is not free from 
potential difficulties. One stems from this dependence of our industry 
on U. S. Government contracts. The ways in which this Government 
demand may vary are still largely unpredictable, and the future may find 
Governmental demands more irregular than demand based on consumer 
and business outlays. In the foreseeable period, however, the well- 
being of electronics seems assured and the present success of Greater 
Boston's electronics complex gives every reason to believe that the area 
will compete successfully in the future, for both public and private contracts, 
Another potential problem results from the fact that Greater Boston 
growth industries are not endowed with specific natural advantages, vis-a-vis 
the other competing centers. In electronics, for example, New York City 
and the West Coast draw upon their educational and research institutions, 
just as the Greater Boston firms do. At the same time, we must not dis- 
count at least two significant area advantages of a specific kind. First, 


this area has already made substantial headway in the development of 
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research-based industrial agglomerations. Second, in the Greater Boston 
area, the educational and research organizations with their engineering, 
scientific, and professional resources have already given leadership in 
industrial development. Their enormous potentials for further research 
and development if properly used, should enable Greater Boston to main- 


tain its outstanding position. 
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APPENDIX 
A Note on Statistical Sources and Problems 
In general, there are three sources of nonagricultural employ- 
ment data. The first, the United States Bureau of the Census, collects 
information from households every ten years. The other two, the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) and the Massachusetts Division 
of Employment Security (DES), collect information directly from em- 
ployers. These data are available monthly, and throughout this report, 
data for the month of September was used. The BLS uses a sampling 
technique to estimate employment in all activities except agriculture 
and domestic service. The DES counts the actual number of jobs, but 
gathers information from only those employers whose activity is 
covered under Massachusetts Unemployment Compensation Law. As 
a result, these data exclude employment in all governments--federal, 
state and local--agriculture, domestic service, railroads, and some 
nonprofit institutions. 
None of the above-described sources publishes employment 


for the Greater Boston area as defined by the GBESC. Data are, however, 
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available for the Census Bureau's four Standard Metropolitan Areas, 
Boston, Brockton, Lawrence, and Lowell, which lie within the study 
area. The Massachusetts DES provided the additional data for the 
residual cities and towns, and this made it possible to analyze employ- 
ment in the GBESC area as a wnole. 

Two problems arise in the use of DES statistics As already 
noted, DES cata excludes employment in several important classes of 
activity. For this paper, BLS data were used to make the estimates 
of the nonagricultural noncovered employment in Greater Boston. The 
estimating procedure was complicated by the fact that the BLS had not 
begun its Boston SMA series by September of 1950. 

To make these estimates, the GBESC ae was thought of 
as the Boston SMA plus the ''rest of the GBESC area.'"' Nonagricultural, 
noncovered employment for the Boston SMA was calculated as total 
nonagricultural employment (BLS) minus covered employment (DES). 

This was done for the three years of 1954, 1956 andii9 57. 

To make the estimates for the "rest of the GBESC area’, it was 
necessary to calculate, for the three years, the ratio of noncovered to 
covered employment for the state, outside the Boston SMA. These ratios 
were then applied to covered employment in the "rest of the GBESC area," 
to vield estimates of noncovered employment. The estimates for the Boston 


SMA and the "rest of the GBESC area'! were then summed for each year 
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to get Greater Boston totals. 

The estimate of noncovered workers for Greater Boston in 
1950 was then calculated in two steps. First, the Greater Boston ratio 
of noncovered to covered employment was determined for 1954, 1956, 
and 1957. These ratios were then averaged; and this average was ap- 
plied to covered employment in Greater Boston in 1950. 

The second problem relates to the industrial classification. 
The DES classification was followed in almost all instances, but ad- 
justments had to be made when an employment trend was altered 
sharply by a DES reclassification. To avoid the impression of consi- 
derable growth in a particular industry, and lesser growth or decline 
in another, the procedure was to revert to the previous industrial 
classification. This procedure worked to make DES data more compar- 
able with BLS estimates, since the BLS procedures also tend to mini- 


mize the effect of reclassifications on employment trends. 
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GREATER BOSTON ECONOMIC STUDY COMMITTEE 


The Greater Boston Economic Study Committee (GBESC) was 
organized in 1957. The Committee presently has eighteen members-- 
fifteen are businessmen, one is a newspaper editor, and two are the 
deans of schools of business administration. To help guide the work 
of the Committee, a Research Advisory Committee was appointed. 
This group consists of leading scholars and experts in metropolitan 
affairs. In 1959, the GBESC became Associates of the Committee for 
Economic Development (CED). The GBESC feels that this association 
has helped to broaden its own metropolitan program and organization. 


The GBESC has two objectives. One is the gathering, organi- 
zation, and circulation of basic economic data which will advance an 
understanding of the forces and trends operating in the metropolitan 
area. The other is to formulate policy recommendations which may 
both stimulate and advise leaders in metropolitan affairs. 


This report is one of the background papers on metropolitan 
economic information. It was prepared under the supervision of 
Mr. John L. Culp of the GBESC research staff. The GBESC hopes 
that this and other economic base materials which it publishes will 
continue to serve the growing need for reliable information on the 
Boston metropolitan region. 
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Introduction and Summary 

The population of Greater Boston will increase to 3, 738, 000 
persons by 1970. } This estimate represents an increase of 607,000 
persons over 1950, and was obtained by applying the cohort-survival 
method to United States Census Bureau data for that year. The 
cohort-survival technique did not yield estimates on a town-by-town 
basis. The purpose of this report is to present these estimates by 
allocating the overall figure to the 149 towns in the GBESC area. As 
presented here, these city and town projections show that: 

l. The population of the core cities, Boston and 11 others, 
will decline slightly. 

2. A band of forty cities and towns ringing the core but 
within fifteen miles of the State House will absorb al- 
most 60 per cent of the increase. 

3. Growth will continue mainly along the radial transporta- 
tion routes that fan out from the core area with the 
greatest increases taking place in wedge-shaped sectors 
to the west, northwest and southeast. 


. Sweetser, F. L., The Population of Greater Boston Projected to 


1970, Economic Base Report No. 2, Greater Boston Economic Study 
Committee, June, 1959. 
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These population increases will consume 95 square miles for 
urban residential neighborhood purposes. As the GBESC area contains 
at least 1,500 square miles of vacant or rural land, this obviously does 
not present a problem of land shortages as such. But the way in which 
this added population is distributed on the land is important because it 
affects a wide range of public and private decisions. These decisions, 
though interrelated, are made independently of each other, and, in the 
aggregate, they set the basic pattern of land use and economic develop- 
ment. In this connection, the finding that the area between the radial 
highways, notably along Route 128, is being peopled at an accelerated 
rate is especially important. At the present time, the amount of land 
developable for residential purposes in most of these towns is nearly ex- 
hausted. Unless higher population densities are permitted, this land 
will be almost fully occupied by 1970, and after that date, additions to 
the population will occur in the cities and towns further out. Obviously 
then, if the community is to assure for itself growth free from the dis- 
torting effects of population pressure, it will be necessary to define 
specific community objectives and to set appropriate standards. These 
must relate to: 

1. Transportation planning and priorities for the construction 


of new highways and rapid transit extensions; 
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Za L ne timing, coordination, and location of major capital 
outlays for sewer and water facilities; 

3. The location and land requirements for recreation and 
other open space uses; 

4. The location and land requirements for industrial and 
commercial activities; and 


5. Density standards and the location of residential populations. 


The projected trends, their implications for transportation 
and land utilization, and the statistical methods employed are described 
in detail below. A table showing city and town populations for 1950, 
1959, and projected 1970 is appended. 

The General Pattern of Population Growth 

The growth pattern and present distribution of Greater Boston's 
population is explained by the transportation network. Historically, the 
large concentrations of people have developed along the superior rail 
and highway connectors between the city of Boston and other important 
regional and national centers. These transportation facilities provide 
the best access to the central city, and correspondingly, they have had 
the greatest location advantages for both residential and industrual pur- 
poses. Road and rail facilities to points of lesser importance, such as 


Cape Cod, Fall River, and northern New England, have generally been 


Absolute Population Change 1930-1950 
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FIGURE II 


somewhat inferior. As a result, smaller concentrations of people and 
industry have developed along them. 

Figures I and II show the population changes by city and town 
for the period 1930-1950, and 1950-1970, respectively. The difference 
between them is essentially one of degree. In the earlier period, the 
major radial expansions of population began to develop to the west, 
northwest and southeast. The process of filling in between the radials, 
however, was confined to Boston and a small area immediately adja- 
cent to it. The outward radial movements have continued since 1950, 
and they will persist to 1970. The filling in between the radials will 
be accelerated and will extend to a distance of about 15 miles from 
downtown Boston, as the process follows a path coinciding with the cir- 
cumferential highway, Route 128. The proposed outer circumferential, 
Route 495, is still in the first stages of planning and construction, and 
it will not be completed in time to affect the pattern of population growth 
weet BS aA Oe 
The Population of the Core 

The population of the core cities--Boston and 11 others as 
shown in Figure III--will fall to 1,385,600 by 1970. This loss, 45,300 
persons, represents a 3.2 per cent decline from 1950. Not all of the 
12 cities and towns in the core are expected to lose population, but the 
losses estimated for five of them, Boston, Cambridge, Somerville, 
Everett, and Chelsea, will more than offset any increases which may 


, AW 4 
occur in the remaining seven. 
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There is no evidence to support the hope that this declining 
trend at the center will be reversed. However, the rate of decline 
projected for the period 1950-1970 is slower than that for the preced- 
ing period, and this suggests that the population of the core may sta- 
bilize at about the level projected for 1970. But despite its relative 
decline, the core will remain the area of greatest population density 
and absolute concentration because growth elsewhere in the area will 
tend to be widely dispersed. 

Population Growth Beyond the Core City 

One important result of the town-by-town projections is that 
in the area beyond the core, the towns group themselves into fairly 
well defined growth sectors. These, shown in Figure II] are numbered 
1 through 8 as they fan down from the North Shore around the core and 
on through to the South Shore. The projected growth by sector is shown 
in Table I. 

The greatest absolute growth, almost 140,000 persons in the 
two decades under review, will occur in Sector 4. This radial extends 
directly west and is dominated by Routes 20 and 9. Sector 2 to the 
northwest and Sector 8 along the South Shore will also experience in- 
creases of over 100,000 persons each. As a group, these three sectors 
will account for 60 per cent of all of the growth in the Greater Boston 


area between 1950 and 1970. 
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Sectors 1 and 3 represent the extremes of contrast in pro- 
jected population growth. The former, running along the North Shore 
was the second largest of the 8 in 1950. It will experience the slowest 
growth rate, 22.2 per cent. Sector 3, the smallest of the 8 in 1950, 
will increase its population by 88.7 per cent by 1970. This, the great- 
est rate of growth projected for any of the 8 sectors, is due to three in- 
fluences: 1) the improvements to Route 2 which have increased the 
area's time-distance proximity to downtown Boston; 2) the develop- 
ing image of the region as a prestige area in which to live; and 3) the 
industrial developments expected to take place during the 1960's along 
that part of Route 128 which runs through Sector 3. 

Sectors 5, 6, and 7 which fan out to the south and southwest 
will add just over 160,000 to their 1950 total of 370,000 persons. 

Within the sectors themselves, growth by town is very un- 
even. Butas arule, growth in the towns next to the core will be 
greater than growth in those farther out. It is estimated that well 
over half of the population increase will take place in a band of towns 
just outside the core but within 15 miles of downtown Boston. Shown 
in Figure III, this includes 40 communities. Its outer limit is roughly 


coincident with Route 128. 
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Population Growth and Transportation 

As the population increases and fans out, the capacity and 
efficiency of the existing transportation facilities will be taxed. New 
commuting patterns, especially as they relate to journeys to work, 
can be expected. Population increases in recent years have resulted 
in a growing need for circular or cross-town travel facilities to com- 
plement 'in-and-out" radial highways and rapid transit lines. The 
projected outward flows of population can be expected to enlarge this 
need. 

Transportation planning is intricate because a new highway 
or rapid transit extension designed to meet an existing need will itself 
become a new influence changing the area it serves. Thatis, the 
future locations of housing, industry and commerce depend on present 
rapid transit, highway, and interchange planning. The programming 
and construction of highways and rapid transit extensions should, there- 
fore, reflect prospective needs as well as current requirements. 

Some of the present transportation planning, which is based 
mainly on the 1945 population distribution and its travel patterns, may 
already be obsolete. If it is to be updated and if a sound program of 
land, population, and economic planning is to be formulated, it will be 
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1. The kinds, capacity and location of new facilities that 
will be required to service adequately a population which 
is increasingly distant from the central city and dispersed 
in the surrounding areas; 

2. The specific need for a circumferential rapid transit ex- 
tension, in addition to the extensions urged for the radials 
out of downtown Boston; and 

3. The probable impact on the distribution of population and 
economic activity of all proposed highway facilities with 
special attention paid to the impact of the planned circum- 
ferential Route 495, the proposed southeast and northeast 
expressways, and the extensions of Routes 2 and 3 into 
downtown Boston. 

The Implications of Growth for Public Utilities 

By 1970 between 1, 400,000 and 1, 700,000 will reside in com- 
munities outside the Metropolitan District Commission's sewer and water 
districts. Many of these towns and cities will have to find new water 
supplies or face the prospect of growing shortages. Expanded facilities 
for the collection and treatment of sewage will also be needed. To meet 
requirements such as these where joint action is mandatory, the time 


for planning and study is at hand. 
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Recreation and Open Space Requirements 

The growth of population raises serious doubts as to the ade- 
quacy of existing MDC recreation facilities. By 1970, the population 
residing in the present MDC park district will be about 2,200,000. But 
most of the population increase to 1970 and after will take place beyond 
the existing park district. The projected population growth will require 
in excess of 60,000 acres of vacant and rural land for neighborhood resi- 
dential purposes. This is easily available, but if it is indiscriminately 
taken out of the existing supply, many fine potential sites of adequate 
size for parks and open space will be ruined. It is essential that the 
comprehensive recreation plan published by the MDC in 1956 be carried 
out if the Greater Boston area is to maintain adequate park and recrea- 
tion facilities. 
The Future Requirements of Industrial and Commercial Land 

Though Greater Boston is not primarily a manufacturing area, 
there is a need to conserve adequate amounts of industrial land in good 
locations for industrial purposes. Such action is particularly import-~- 
ant as the major concentration and growth of manufacturing will occur 
in the areas of greatest population increase. Residential requirements 
for the population increases projected along Route 128 are already com- 
peting for the few remaining potential industrial sites in that area. 


These will be lost to industry unless they are protected by zoning or 
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immediate acquisition for future industrial development. 

Sectors 2, 4, and 8 are the most likely to gain substantially 
in employment because large segments of Greater Boston's labor force 
reside within easy driving distance of all possible industrial or com- 
mercial locations in these sectors. As a result, these three regions 
face the greatest future demand for industrial land. Relatively small 
population increments projected for Sectors 5, 6, and 7 suggest no 
relative increase in the foreseeable future either in employment or 
in the demand for residential land. 

Methodology and Statistics 

The 1970 population projected for the GBESC area as a whole 
was based on the application of the cohort-survival method to United 
States Census data for 1950. This technique yielded an overall figure 
by broad age and sex groupings. No attempt was made to apply this 
method to make projections by town because of the complexities of in- 
ternal migration, differences among the towns in fertility rates and 
variations in the age-sex structure of towns. 

Individual city and town population projections based on other tech- 
niques have been made for the 65 cities and towns in the Boston Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Area. In only a few instances are there important 
differences between these projections and the estimates presented in 
this report. See, Sweetser, F. L., 'Greater Boston's 1970 Population: 


Part II, '' Boston University Business Review, Volume 5, No. 2, Fall, 
1958. 
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The first step in the procedure used here to make the estimates 
by town was to calculate the share each city and town had of Greater 
Boston's total population at five-year intervals between 1925 and 1955. 
The trends in these shares were then examined mainly for changes in 
trend after 1940. A probable 1970 share for each city and town was 
then determined and applied to the 3, 738,000 total to yield preliminary 
absolute population estimates by town. 

These town and city estimates were then checked for reason- 
ableness on the basis of: 

1. the land available for residential development; 

2. recent rates of residential construction; 

3. the town's relationship to the transportation network; and 

4. estimates of the towns' level of population. 

As a result of these checks, some adjustments were made to arrive at 
the final projections presented here. 

The projections by town reflect then both simple statistical 
techniques and qualitative judgments. It would have been desirable to 
use more elaborate methods such as gravitational land use models and 


density models but the data necessary for these techniques was missing. 


See, for example, Walter G. Hansen, Accessibility and Residential 
Growth, unpublished Master's thesis, M.I.T., June, 1959, and Klopprodt, 
Allocating Population to Small Areas, Chicago, Area Transportation Study 
Pamphlet, June, 1957. Current studies of land use in the GBESC area will 
permit the application of a land use model in any future population projec- 
tions by cities and towns. 
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It should be noted that the town estimates are "'controlled"' 
by the total figure, in this case, 3,738,000. The assumptions which 
underlie this aggregate are such that the figure falls midway between 
extremes of optimism and pessimism about future growth. It has been 
estimated that there is only about one chance in four that variation from 
this total will exceed plus or minus 4 per cent. . The individual town 
estimates are therefore subject to the same degree of error. 

Finally, it is important to note that these projections assume 
that new major highway construction, either recently completed or 
proposed for the coming decade, will have little effect on the growth 


and distribution of population in the Greater Boston Area. 


Sweetser, F. L., The Population of Greater Boston Projected to 
1970, Economic Base Report No. 2, Greater Boston Economic Study 
Gommittee, June, 1959, p. ll. 
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APPENDIX A: 


THE POPULATION OF THE CITIES AND TOWNS OF GREATER BOSTON 
APRIL 1950, ESTIMATED 1959, AND PROJECTED 1970 


Notes: The population estimates for January, 1959, are based on house- 
hold estimates by utility companies and population estimates by 
local planning boards and by the Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. In some cases more than one figure is shown for 1959 to 
illustrate the degree of variation which can occur when population 
is estimated on a town by town basis. 


* Includes institutional, university, and resident military populations. 


U.S. Census Estimated Projected 
Town Popul gel oU Vana ys woo L970 
Abington Fara ee 9, 800 14, 800 
Acton 3,500 5, GUU 8,100 
Andover 12,400 na. PAO AINE) 
: 51,000 
Arlington 44,400 52 300 57,600 54,600 
Ashland 3,500 6,800 9, 300 
Attleboro 23,800 Z1;-100 29, 200 
Avon Zot 00 Ne ae 3,700 
Ayer 5, 700% 4,400 7, 100* 
t, 9090 10, 200 
Bedford 5. 200 10/000 10,400 16, 400 
Bellingham 4,100 nea 7,800 
29, 200 
Belmont 27,400 31, 300 sya he 
Berlin 1, 300 nea 2200 
33,600 37.800 
Beverly 28,900 35 300 , 
Billerica Piel 00 16, 700 Zo, 200 
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Town 
Bolton 
Boston* 
Boxborough 
Boxford 
Braintree 
Bridgewater 
Brockton 
Brookline 
Burlington 
Cambridge* 
Canton 
Carlisle 
Chelmsford 
Chelsea 
Cohasset 
Concord 
Danvers 
Dedham 
Dover 


Dracut 


U.S. Census 


April, 1950 
1, 000 
801, 400 
400 
900 
23,200 
9,500 
62,900 
57,600 
3, 200 
120, 700 
7,500 
900 
9,400 
38,900 
3, 700 
8, 600 
15, 700 
18,500 
1, 700 


8, 700 


Estimated 
January, 1959 


Nn.a. 


655,900 
711,000 


Nea. 


nea. 


£97100 
a0 


10, 400 


65,600 
66, 300 


57, 300 
62,800 


97 600 
97000 


111,100 
Et 00 


11993.0,0 
11,600 


1, 300 
1,400 


14, 100 


36, 200 
36,900 


5, 500 


12,000 
12,200 


20,900 


23 9200 


2,500 
2,600 


13, 100 


789, 400 
791,400 


64,900 


120, 800 


PLU 


37,600 


2, 700 


Projected 
1970 


1, 200 
728,900 
1, 200 
1,900 
38 R900 
11,200 
65,800 
66, 500 


13,500 


T5700 


14, 600 
1,900 
16,800 
35,100 
7,100 
15,000 
26, 500 
26,500 
3,500 


15,000 
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U.S. Census Estimated Projected 
Town April, 1950 January, 1959 1970 
Dunstable 500 800 1, 200 
Duxbury 3,200 na 6,400 
East Bridgewater 4,400 5 ano 6, 700 
Easton 6, 200 HeaGG 9, 300 
Essex 1, 800 nea 2,600 
Everett 46,000 ae ine 45, 200 
Foxborough 7,000 9,800 12,000 
Framingham 28,100 ae a 54, 700 59,800 
Franklin 8,000 nea 9, 700 
Georgetown 2,400 eta: 3, 700 
Gloucester 25, 200 5a ae 29, 200 
Groton 2,900 4,000 4,500 
Groveland £5 S00 Wee: Bb, LOU 
Halifax 900 na 1,900 
Hamilton 2,800 Noa 6,000 
Hanover 3,400 4,700 5,800 
Hanson 3, 300 3,600 5, 200 
Harvard* 4,000 vis 4,500 
Haverhill 47,300 igo oe 46,400 
Hingham 10, 700 ae ya 19, 400 
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U. S. Census Estimated Projected 
Town April, 1950 January, 1959 1970 
Holbrook 4,000 7,400 9,000 
Holliston 3, 800 5, 400 6, 800 
Hopedale 5, D000 eee 4,900 
Hopkinton 3,500 4,900 6,000 
Hudson 8,200 nea 10,400 
3, 700 
Hull 3,400 4’ 600 5, 400 6,000 
Ipswich 6,900 8,500 92700 
Kingston 3, 500 na 5,600 
Lawrence 80, 500 75, 200 7-35 000 
Lexington 17, 300 25, 700 34,000 
g , 28, 200 . 
3, 700 4 
Lincoln 2,400 3” 800 , 700 
4, 300 4.900 
Littleton 2, 300 4° 400 59 
Lowell 97, 200 91, 400 89, 700 
94,500 
94,600 
Lynn 99, 700 en ca 97,900 
Lynnfield 3,900 7,000 9, 700 
61, 100 62,800 
Malden 59, 800 62.800 ; 
3,900 5, 400 
Manchester 2,900 4,500 ’ 
: aD 
ihe ’ 9, 700 
Mansfield , 200 8° 800 
16,500 ree: | 
Marblehead 13, 800 19° 300 , 400 
Marlborough 15,860 na 18, 700 
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Umoe (re 1's 0's Estimated Projected 
Town Ai LO January, 1959 1970 
Marshfield 3, 300 6, 300 8,200 
Maynard 7,000 7,500 8,200 
7,800 
Medfield 4,500 ole PAON8) 74.208 
64200 
Medford 66, 100 69,400 67, 700 
Medway 4,200 4,500 5, 200 
205 900 
Melrose 27,000 31° 100 33,800 
Mendon 1,600 rete 2,600 
Methuen 24,500 nea 32,400 
Middleborough 10, 200 nia 13,800 
Middleton 2,900 Yeas 4,500 
Milford 15, 400 Ye ai 17,600 
Millis 2,600 4,000 5,000 
‘ 252900 
Milton 22,400 26,500 32,900 
3,1 £00 
Nahant Ze TOO 4’ 300 4,500 
: 26, 200 34. 400 
Natick 19, 800 27, 200 ’ 
23,600 0 
Needham 16, 300 24,800 25, 400 34,00 
Newbury 2,000 nea. 3,000 
| 89,400 91,100 5, 300 
Newton 82,000 90,700 95.100 shee 
Norfolk 2, 700 4,000 5, 200 
North Andover 8, 500 n. 2. Ei, 200 
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U.S. Census Estimated Projected 

Town April, 1950 January, 1959 1970 

North Attleborough 12,100 nae 16, 400 
North Reading 4,400 ¥ eh 9, 700 
Northborough 3, 100 nea 7,400 
Norton 4,400 nea 7, 100 
Norwell 2,500 Dea! 6,700 
Norwood 16,600 A200 27, 300 
Peabody 22, 600 ae ae 34, 800 
Pembroke 2,600 nea 6, 400 
Plainville 2,100 Dae 3, 400 
Plympton 700 nea 700 
Quincy 83,800 ope Be ATK 92, 700 
Randolph 10,000 16,100 19, 800 
Raynham 2,400 tind 4,500 
Reading 14,000 iene 22,400 
Revere 36, 800 mo aa 43, 700 
Rockland 9,000 11,900 135-500 
Rockport 4,200 4,300 5,600 
Rowley 1, 800 pees} 2,600 
Salem 41,900 i Bae 44,500 
Saugus 17, 200 59 tye 22, 800 
Scituate 6,000 ie ah 12,000 
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U.S. Census Estimated Projected 
Town April, 1950 January, 1959 1970 
8,200 
Sharon 4,800 9° 600 13,500 
Sherborn i Z00 5 700 1,900 
: 96,000 
Somerville 102, 400 §8° 300 100, 700 97,200 
Southborough 2,800 Tit.a. 4,500 
Stoneham 13, 200 16,000 20, 200 
16,800 
Stoughton 11, 100 rages 19, 400 
Stow 1, 700 abet S006 
5, 300 
Sudb 2,600 ; 5,800 7, 100 
roamed 5,600 
Swampscott 11,600 127700 13,800 
Taunton 40, 100 ea 45,600 
Tewksbury Ty, 500 14, 300 16,800 
Topsfield 1,400 qe. 3, 400 
Tyngsborough 22 100 ooU0 4,900 
Upton Ze 100 ah w. LOU 
: 23,400 
Wakefield 19, 600 24° 900 27, 700 
12,600 
Walpole 9,100 13° 100 13,600 15,000 
55,500 
Waltham 47,200 577 200 62eu 00 
39,500 409, 200 43, 700 
Watertown itis eee) 39° 600 , ’ 
8,500 
, 13, 100 
Wayland 4,400 9,700 
25,400 28.000 
Wellesley Z20, 500 25° 600 ’ 
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U.S. Gensus Estimated Projected 
Town April, 1950 January, 1959 1970 
Wenham 1,600 2,400 3,400 
West Bridgewater 4,100 5,400 6,000 
West Newbury 1, 600 Tea» 1,900 
Westborough 7,400 na. ely Tals 
Westford 4,300 5,800 6, 200 
7,400 
West 5,000 3 , 900 
eet: 8,200 : 
Westwood 5, 800 ue 13, 500 
9,500 
Weymouth 32, 700 42, 700 54,900 
46,100 
9, 100 
Whitman 8, 400 3° 700 10, 800 
daze 10, 800 
Wilmington 7,000 11,800 13,800 
Maen mel 23,200 
Winchester 15,500 10, 600 9,900 Aya} 
: 19, 500 
Winthrop 19, 500 a aa 22, 400 
22 7200 4 33,600 
W oburn 20,500 29900 31,400 ; 
Wrentham 5i.5 SOE side 8, 200 
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GREATER BOSTON ECONOMIC STUDY COMMITTEE 


The Greater Boston Economic Study Committee (GBESC) was 
organized in 1957. The Committee presently has eighteen members-- 
fifteen are businessmen, one is a newspaper editor, and two are the 
deans of schools of business administration. To help guide the work 
of the Committee, a Research Advisory Committee was appointed. 
This group consists of leading scholars and experts in metropolitan 
affairs. In 1959, the GBESC became Associates of the Committee for 
Economic Development (CED). The GBESC feels that this association 
has helped to broaden its own metropolitan program and organization. 


The GBESC has two objectives. One is the gathering, organi- 
zation, and circulation of basic economic data which will advance an 
understanding of the forces and trends operating in the metropolitan 
area. The other is to formulate policy recommendations which may 
both stimulate and advise leaders in metropolitan affairs. 


This report is one of the background papers on metropolitan 
economic information. It was prepared under the supervision of 
Mr. John L. Culp of the GBESC research staff. The GBESC hopes 
that this and other economic base materials which it publishes will 
continue to serve the growing need for reliable information on the 
Boston metropolitan region. 
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Introduction and Summary 

The population of Greater Boston will increase to 3, 738,000 
persons by 1970. : This estimate represents an increase of 607,000 
persons over 1950, and was obtained by applying the cohort~-survival 
method to United States Census Bureau data for that year. The 
cohort-survival technique did not yield estimates on a town-by-town 
basis. The purpose of this report is to present these estimates by 
allocating the overall figure to the 149 towns in the GBESC area. As 
presented here, these city and town projections show that: 

1. The population of the core cities, Boston and 11 others, 
will decline slightly. 

2. A band of forty cities and towns ringing the core but 
within fifteen miles of the State House will absorb al- 
most 60 per cent of the increase. 

3. Growth will continue mainly along the radial transporta- 
tion routes that fan out from the core area with the 
greatest increases taking place in wedge-shaped sectors 


to the west, northwest and southeast. 


a Le 


; Sweetser, F. L., The Population of Greater Boston Projected to 
1970, Economic Base Report No. 2, Greater Boston Economic Study 
Committee, June, 1959. 
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These population increases will consume 95 square miles for 
urban residential neighborhood purposes. As the GBESC area contains 
at least 1,500 square miles of vacant or rural land, this obviously does 
not present a problem of land shortages as such. But the way in which 
this added population is distributed on the land is important because it 
affects a wide range of public and private decisions. These decisions, 
though interrelated, are made independently of each other, and, in the 
aggregate, they set the basic pattern of land use and economic develop- 
ment. In this connection, the finding that the area between the radial 
highways, notably along Route 128, is being peopled at an accelerated 
rate is especially important. At the present time, the amount of land 
developable for residential purposes in most of these towns is nearly ex- 
hausted. Unless higher population densities are permitted, this land 
will be almost fully occupied by 1970, and after that date, additions to 
the population will occur in the cities and towns further out. Obviously 
then, if the community is to assure for itself growth free from the dis- 
torting effects of population pressure, it will be necessary to define 
specific community objectives and to set appropriate standards. These 
must relate to: 

1. Transportation planning and priorities for the construction 


of new highways and rapid transit extensions; 
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2. The timing, coordination, and location of major capital 
outlays for sewer and water facilities; 

3. The location and land requirements for recreation and 
other open space uses; 

4. The location and land requirements for industrial and 
commercial activities; and 


5. Density standards and the location of residential populations. 


The projected trends, their implications for transportation 
and land utilization, and the statistical methods employed are described 
in detail below. A table showing city and town populations for 1950, 
1959, and projected 1970 is appended. 

The General Pattern of Population Growth 

The growth pattern and present distribution of Greater Boston's 
population is explained by the transportation network. Historically, the 
large concentrations of people have developed along the superior rail 
and highway connectors between the city of Boston and other important 
regional and national centers. These transportation facilities provide 
the best access to the central city, and correspondingly, they have had 
the greatest location advantages for both residential and industrual pur- 
poses. Road and rail facilities to points of lesser importance, such as 


Cape Cod, Fall River, and northern New England, have generally been 
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somewhat inferior. As a result, smaller concentrations of people and 
industry have developed along them. 

Figures I and II show the population changes by city and town 
for the period 1930-1950, and 1950-1970, respectively. The difference 
between them is essentially one of degree. In the earlier period, the 
major radial expansions of population began to develop to the west, 
northwest and southeast. The process of filling in between the radials, 
however, was confined to Boston and a small area immediately adja- 
cent to it. The outward radial movements have continued since 1950, 
and they will persist to 1970. The filling in between the radials will 
be accelerated and will extend to a distance of about 15 miles from 
downtown Boston, as the process follows a path coinciding with the cir- 
cumferential highway, Route 128. The proposed outer circumferential, 
Route 495, is still in the first stages of planning and construction, and 
it will not be completed in time to affect the pattern of population growth 
Poel. 

The Population of the Core 

The population of the core cities--Boston and 11 others as 
shown in Figure III--will fall to 1,385,600 by 1970. This loss, 45,300 
persons, represents a 3.2 per cent decline from 1950. Not all of the 
12 cities and towns in the core are expected to lose population, but the 
losses estimated for five of them, Boston, Cambridge, Somerville, 
Everett, and Chelsea, will more than offset any increases which may 


; rs 4 
occur in the remaining seven. 
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GBESC STUDY AREA: Its Core, Sectors and Growth Bands FIGURE III 
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There is no evidence to support the hope that this declining 
trend at the center will be reversed. However, the rate of decline 
projected for the period 1950-1970 is slower than that for the preced- 
ing period, and this suggests that the population of the core may sta- 
bilize at about the level projected for 1970. But despite its relative 
decline, the core will remain the area of greatest population density 
and absolute concentration because growth elsewhere in the area will 
tend to be widely dispersed. 

Population Growth Beyond the Core City 

One important result of the town-by-town projections is that 
in the area beyond the core, the towns group themselves into fairly 
well defined growth sectors. These, shown in Figure III are numbered 
1 through 8 as they fan down from the North Shore around the core and 
on through to the South Shore. The projected growth by sector is shown 
amotable 1. 

The greatest absolute growth, almost 140,000 persons in the 
two decades under review, will occur in Sector 4. This radial extends 
directly west and is dominated by Routes 20 and 9. Sector 2 to the 
northwest and Sector 8 along the South Shore will also experience in- 
creases of over 100,000 persons each. As a group, these three sectors 
will account for 60 per cent of all of the growth in the Greater Boston 


area between 1950 and 1970. 
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Sectors 1 and 3 represent the extremes of contrast in pro- 
jected population growth. The former, running along the North Shore 
was the second largest of the 8 in 1950. It will experience the slowest 
peowtamrate, 22.2 per cent.:: Sector 3, the smallest of the 8 in 1950, 
will increase its population by 88.7 per cent by 1970. This, the great- 
est rate of growth projected for any of the 8 sectors, is due to three in- 
fluences: 1) the improvements to Route 2 which have increased the 
area's time-distance proximity to downtown Boston; 2) the develop- 
ing image of the region as a prestige area in which to live; and 3) the 
industrial developments expected to take place during the 1960's along 
that part of Route 128 which runs through Sector 3. 

Sectors 5, 6, and 7 which fan out to the south and southwest 
will add just over 160,000 to their 1950 total of 370,000 persons. 

Within the sectors themselves, growth by town is very un- 
even. But as a rule, growth in the towns next to the core will be 
greater than growth in those farther out. It is estimated that well 
over half of the population increase will take place in a band of towns 
just outside the core but within 15 miles of downtown Boston. Shown 
in Figure III, this includes 40 communities. Its outer limit is roughly 


coincident with Route 128. 
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Population Growth and Transportation 

As the population increases and fans out, the capacity and 
efficiency of the existing transportation facilities will be taxed. New 
commuting patterns, especially as they relate to journeys to work, 
can be expected. Population increases in recent years have resulted 
in a growing need for circular or cross~-town travel facilities to com-~ 
plement "in-and-out" radial highways and rapid transit lines. The 
projected outward flows of population can be expected to enlarge this 
need. 

Transportation planning is intricate because a new highway 
or rapid transit extension designed to meet an existing need will itself 
become a new influence changing the area it serves. Thatis, the 
future locations of housing, industry and commerce depend on present 
rapid transit, highway, and interchange planning. The programming 
and construction of highways and rapid transit extensions should, there- 
fore, reflect prospective needs as well as current requirements. 

Some of the present transportation planning, which is based 
mainly on the 1945 population distribution and its travel patterns, may 
already be obsolete. If it is to be updated and if a sound program of 
land, population, and economic planning is to be formulated, it will be 


necessary to reconsider: 
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1, The kinds, capacity and location of new facilities that 
will be required to service adequately a population which 
is increasingly distant from the central city and dispersed 
in the surrounding areas; 

2. The specific need for a circumferential rapid transit ex- 
tension, in addition to the extensions urged for the radials 
out of downtown Boston; and 

3. The probable impact on the distribution of population and 
economic activity of all proposed highway facilities with 
special attention paid to the impact of the planned circum- 
ferential Route 495, the proposed southeast and northeast 
expressways, and the extensions of Routes 2 and 3 into 
downtown Boston. 

The Implications of Growth for Public Utilities 

By 1970 between 1, 400,000 and 1, 700,000 will reside in com- 
munities outside the Metropolitan District Commission's sewer and water 
districts. Many of these towns and cities will have to find new water 
supplies or face the prospect of growing shortages. Expanded facilities 
for the collection and treatment of sewage will also be needed. To meet 
requirements such as these where joint action is mandatory, the time 


for planning and study is at hand. 
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Recreation and Open Space Requirements 

The growth of population raises serious doubts as to the ade- 
quacy of existing MDC recreation facilities. By 1970, the population 
residing in the present MDC park district will be about 2,200,000. But 
most of the population increase to 1970 and after will take place beyond 
the existing park district. The projected population growth will require 
in excess of 60,000 acres of vacant and rural land for neighborhood resi- 
dential purposes. This is easily available, but if it is indiscriminately 
taken out of the existing supply, many fine potential sites of adequate 
size for parks and open space will be ruined. It is essential that the 
comprehensive recreation plan published by the MDC in 1956 be carried 
out if the Greater Boston area is to maintain adequate park and recrea- 
tion facilities. 
The Future Requirements of Industrial and Commercial Land 

Though Greater Boston is not primarily a manufacturing area, 
there is a need to conserve adequate amounts of industrial land in good 
locations for industrial purposes. Such action is particularly import- 
ant as the major concentration and growth of manufacturing will occur 
in the areas of greatest population increase. Residential requirements 
for the population increases projected along Route 128 are already com- 
peting for the few remaining potential industrial sites in that area. 


These will be lost to industry unless they are protected by zoning or 
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immediate acquisition for future industrial development. 

Sectors 2, 4, and 8 are the most likely to gain substantially 
in employment because large segments of Greater Boston's labor force 
reside within easy driving distance of all possible industrial or com- 
mercial locations in these sectors. Asa result, these three regions 
face the greatest future demand for industrial land. Relatively small 
population increments projected for Sectors 5, 6, and 7 suggest no 
relative increase in the foreseeable future either in employment or 
in the demand for residential land. 

Methodology and Statistics 

The 1970 population projected for the GBESC area as a whole 
was based on the application of the cohort-survival method to United 
States Census data for 1950. This technique yielded an overall figure 
by broad age and sex groupings. No attempt was made to apply this 
method to make projections by town because of the complexities of in- 
ternal migration, differences among the towns in fertility rates and 


variations in the age-sex structure of towns. 


I 


Individual city and town population projections based on other tech- 
niques have been made for the 65 cities and towns in the Boston Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Area. In only a few instances are there important 
differences between these projections and the estimates presented in 
this report. See, Sweetser, F. L., ‘Greater’ Boston's 1970 Population: 
Part II, '' Boston University Business Review, Volume’ 5, Noe 2p" Pall; 
1958. 
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The first step in the procedure used here to make the estimates 
by town was to calculate the share each city and town had of Greater 
Boston's total population at five-year intervals between 1925 and 1955. 
The trends in these shares were then examined mainly for changes in 
trend after 1940. A probable 1970 share for each city and town was 
then determined and applied to the 3, 738,000 total to yield preliminary 
absolute population estimates by town. 

These town and city estimates were then checked for reason- 
ableness on the basis of: 

1. the land available for residential development; 

2. recent rates of residential construction; 

3. the town's relationship to the transportation network; and 

4. estimates of the towns’ level of population. 

As a result of these checks, some adjustments were made to arrive at 
the final projections presented here. 

The projections by town reflect then both simple statistical 
techniques and qualitative judgments. It would have been desirable to 
use more elaborate methods such as gravitational land use models and 


density models but the data necessary for these techniques was missing. 


See, for example, Walter G. Hansen, Accessibility and Residential 
Growth, unpublished Master's thesis, M.I.T., June, 1959, and Klopprodt, 
Allocating Population to Small Areas, Chicago, Area Transportation Study 
Pamphlet, June, 1957. Current studies of land use in the GBESC area will 
permit the application of a land use model in any future population projec- 
tions by cities and towns. 
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It should be noted that the town estimates are ''controlled" 
by the total figure, in this case, 3,738,000. The assumptions which 
underlie this aggregate are such that the figure falls midway between 
extremes of optimism and pessimism about future growth. It has been 
estimated that there is only about one chance in four that variation from 
this total will exceed plus or minus 4 per cent. a The individual town 
estimates are therefore subject to the same degree of error. 

Finally, it is important to note that these projections assume 
that new major highway construction, either recently completed or 
proposed for the coming decade, will have little effect on the growth 


and distribution of population in the Greater Boston Area. 


Sweetser, F. L., The Population of Greater Boston Projected to 
1970, Economic Base Report No. 2, Greater Boston Economic Study 
Committee, June, 1959, p. ll. 
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APPENDIX A: 


THE POPULATION OF THE CITIES AND TOWNS OF GREATER BOSTON 
APRIG7i9S0,0.BolTIMATEHD 1959, AND PROJECTED 1970 


Notes: The population estimates for January, 1959, are based on house- 
hold estimates by utility companies and population estimates by 
local planning boards and by the Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. In some cases more than one figure is shown for 1959 to 
illustrate the degree of variation which can occur when population 
is estimated on a town by town basis. 


* Includes institutional, university, and resident military populations. 


Uio., tCten's us Estimated Projected 
Town April, 1950 January, 1959 ke hia, 
Abington 7, 200 9, 800 14, 800 
Acton 5.500 5, 800 S; 160 
Andover 12,400 fa 20, 200 
: 51,000 
Arlington 44,400 52, 300 57,600 54,600 
Ashland 3, 500 6,800 9, 300 
Attleboro v3 OU PANNE TE) 29, 200 
Avon 2, 100 Wired « 3,700 
Ayer 5, 700* 4,400 7, 100* 
4570059107200 
Bedford 5,200 10,000 10/400 16, 400 
Bellingham 4,100 tw as 7,800 
29,200 
Belmont 27,400 31. 300 32,100 
Berlin 1, 300 rays (aR ACLY 
33600 37.800 
Beverly 28,900 35. 300 , 
Billerica 11,100 lo, 700 23,200 
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Town 
Bolton 
Boston* 
Boxborough 
Boxford 
Braintree 
Bridgewater 
Brockton 
Brookline 
Burlington 
Cambridge* 
Canton 
Carlisle 
Chelmsford 
Chelsea 
Cohasset 
Concord 
Danvers 
Dedham 
Dover 


Dracut 


U.S. Census 


April, 1950 
1, 000 
801, 400 
400 
900 
23,200 
95 300 
62,900 
57,600 
3,200 
120, 100 
7% 500 
900 
9, 400 
38,900 
>; 100 
8,600 
155-700 
18,500 
1, 700 


8, 700 


Estimated 
January, 1959 


N.a. 


655,900 
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nN. a. 
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10, 400 


65,600 
66, 300 


bt, 300 
62, 800 
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L300 
11,600 


L200 
1, 400 


14, 100 


36, 200 
36,900 


5500 


12,000 
12, 200 


20,900 


23200 


Zz, 500 
2,600 


135 100 


789, 400 
791,400 


64,900 


120, 800 


11, 700 


37,600 


Z, 100 


Projected 
1970 


1, 200 
728,900 
V,i20G 
1,900 
38,900 
1, 200 
65,800 
66, 500 


13,500 


1153,900 


14, 600 
1,900 
16,800 
353100 
H LOO 
15,000 
26, 500 
26,500 
3,500 


15,000 
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U.S. Gensus Estimated Projected 
Town April, 1950 January, 1959 1970 
Dunstable 500 800 1, 200 
Duxbury 3-200 Te ate 6,400 
East Bridgewater 4,400 z= ane 6, 700 
Easton 6, 200 Stith 9, 300 
Essex 1, 800 iy a 2,600 
Everett 46,000 re ie 45, 200 
Foxborough 7,000 9,800 12,000 
Framingham 28,100 rh ene pa (00 59, 800 
Franklin 8,000 nea 9, 700 
Georgetown 2,400 n.-2@ 5.00 
Gloucester 25, 200 on ats 29, 200 
Groton 2,900 4,000 4,500 
Groveland 2, 300 yee 3, LOU 
Halifax 900 aber 1,900 
Hamilton 2,800 ne 6,000 
Hanover 3, 400 4, 700 5,800 
Hanson 3, 200 3,600 5,200 
Harvard* 4,000 Ths. 4,500 
Haverhill 47,300 cae nk 46,400 
Hingham 10, 700 £4 ano 19, 400 
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Town 
Holbrook 
Holliston 
Hopedale 
Hopkinton 
Hudson 
Hull 
Ipswich 
Kingston 
Lawrence 
Lexington 
Lincoln 
Littleton 
Lowell 
Lynn 
Lynnfield 


Malden 


Manchester 


Mansfield 


Marblehead 


Marlborough 


U. S. Census 
April, 1950 


4,000 
3,800 
3,500 
3,500 
8,200 
3, 400 


6,900 


Estimated 


January, 


7,400 


5, 400 


25, 700 
28, 200 
3, 700 
3,800 
4, 300 
4,400 
91,400 
94,500 
94,600 


103, 300 


7,000 


61,100 
62,800 


3,900 
4,500 


iy 


1959 


, 400 


Projected 
1970 


9,000 
6, 800 
4,900 
6, 000 
10, 100 


6,000 


22, 400 
18, 700 
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U.S. Census Estimated Projected 
Town Aprils: 1950 January, 1959 1970 
Marshfield 3, 300 6, 300 8,200 
Maynard 7,000 7,500 8, 200 
7,800 
Medfield 4,500 omer Atle 7,200 
6, 200 
Medford 66, 100 69, 400 67, 700 
Medway 4,200 4,500 5,200 
28,900 
Melrose 27-0000 31.100 33,800 
Mendon 1,600 tl a. 2,600 
Methuen 24,500 nea 32,100 
Middleborough 10, 200 nea 13,800 
Middleton 2,900 fist 4,500 
Milford 15,400 ae 17,600 
Millis 2,600 4,000 5,000 
‘ 25,900 
Milton 22,400 26,500 32,900 
3, 100 
Nahant Ay FOO 4’ 300 4,500 
26,200 34, 400 
Natick 19, 800 27, 200 , 
23,600 2 34 
Needham 16, 300 24,800 5,400 , 000 
Newbury 2,000 nh. 2 3,000 
89,400 91,100 5. 300 
Newton 82,000 90,700 95.100 oF 
Norfolk 2, TOO 4,000 5,200 
North Andover 8,500 agp 11,200 
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U.S. Census Estimated Projected 

Town April, 1950 January, 1959 1970 

North Attleborough 12,100 ade 16, 400 
North Reading 4,400 e apo 9, 700 
Northborough 35.100 nea. Un hOO 
Norton 4,400 2 7,100 
Norwell Ze 900 iver G00 
Norwood 16,600 23,200 27,500 
Peabody 22, 600 ooh a0 34, 800 
Pembroke 2,600 raha 6, 400 
Plainville 2,100 A.ar 3,400 
Plympton 700 Ny, ae 700 
Quincy 83, 800 ee noes renen 92, 700 
Randolph 10, 000 16, 100 19,800 
Raynham 2,400 ied 4,500 
Reading 14, 000 *. oD 22, 400 
Revere 36, 800 ye ap 43, 700 
Rockland 9,000 Tego 133.500 
Rockport 4,200 4,300 5,600 
Rowley 1, 800 asa 2,600 
Salem 41,900 ae jae 44,500 
Saugus 17, 200 st ae 22, 800 
Scituate 6,000 3’ 200 12,000 
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U.S. Census Estimated Projected 

Town April, 1950 January, 1959 1970 

Sharon 4, 800 ane 13, 500 
Sherborn 1, 200 700 1,900 
Somerville ie 400 Ae DEO rlOgs 700 97,200 
Southborough 2,800 1, 2% 4,500 
Stoneham 13, 200 16, 000 20, 200 

16, 800 

Stoughton 11, 100 ta eae 19, 400 
Stow 1, 700 ina. 3,000 
Sudbury 2,600 es ane 5,800 7,100 
Swampscott 11,600 12-400 13,800 
Taunton 40, 100 Dea 45,600 
Tewksbury 7,500 14, 300 16,800 
Topsfield 1, 400 near 3, 400 
Tyngsborough Zs 100 3, 300 4,900 
Upton 2, 700 nea 3, 700 
Wakefield 19, 600 54° aut 27, 700 
Walpole 9, 100 el age 13, 600 15,000 
Waltham 47,200 33 aap 62, 100 
Watertown 37, 300 ae as 40, 200 43, 700 
Wayland 4, 400 Be 13, 100 
Wellesley 20, 500 an ae 28,000 
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GREATER BOSTON ECONOMIC STUDY COMMITTEE 


The Greater Boston Economic Study Committee (GBESC) was 
organized in 1957. The Committee presently has eighteen members-- 
fifteen are businessmen, one is a newspaper editor, and two are the 
deans of schools of business administration. To help guide the work 
of the Committee, a Research Advisory Committee was appointed. 
This group consists of leading scholars and experts in metropolitan 
affairs. In 1959, the GBESC became Associates of the Committee 
for Economic Development (CED). The GBESC feels that this asso- 
ciation has helped to broaden its own metropolitan program and 
organization. 


The GBESC has two objectives. One is the gathering, organi- 
zation, and circulation of basic economic data which will advance an 
understanding of the forces and trends operating in the metropolitan 
area. The other is to formulate policy recommendations which may 
both stimulate and advise leaders in metropolitan affairs. 


This report was prepared by members of the Harvard Business 
School Association of Boston. The authors alone are responsible for 
its content and conclusion. The GBESC hopes that this and other eco- 
nomic base materials which it publishes will continue to serve the 
growing need for reliable information on the Boston Metropolitan 
Region. 
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who completed the questionnaire and made this report possible thereby. 


I. INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY 


The first objective of this study is to develop a factual and attitu- 
dinai profile of those residents in the Greater Boston area who are 
graduates of a local business school. To this end, a questionnaire 
was mailed to all of the persons who have been granted higher degrees 
in business administration by either Harvard University, Boston Uni- 
versity, Northeastern University, or the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Ali told, there are 3,085 such alumni living in the Greater 
Boston area, and 40 per cent of them completed and returned the ques- 
tionnaires. The results reported in this study are based on this sample. 


The second purpose of the study is to draw inferences from the 
statements of fact and attitude. These inferences go beyond the ques~ 
tionnaire responses and are primarily concerned with the contrast 
between the group's relatively high economic and social standing in 
the community on the one hand, and its low participation in civic and 
community affairs on the other. 


1, The Group Profile 


The 1,109 questionnaire respondents constitute a highly select 
segment of Greater Boston's labor force. The median age for the 
group is roughly forty years. Most of them are native to the Boston 
area. Almost all are married men, and three out of every four are 
home owners. Less than half have lived at their present residence 
for more than seven years. Their families are significantly smaller 
than the national average, and they reside mainly in the residential 
suburbs to the west of Boston. 


The income of the group is well above the national average--in 
fact, only one in three earns less than $10,000 a year. By occupation, 
these graduates are heavily concentrated in industries manufacturing 
technical products, in finance and professional activities, and in edu- 
cational services. Two thirds work either in Boston or Cambridge, 
and almost half work in companies with over one thousand employees. 
Within these companies, they are represented in almost every kind of 
business function, but within the particular function, they tend to be in 
management positions. 
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Over 60 per cent rely on the automobile to get to work, and two 
thirds of them require up to an hour daily to commute. While three 
in ten are free of job assignments that take them thirty miles from 
their business headquarters, only another three in ten spend more 
than 10 per cent of their time on assignments that far away. 


Considering their professional training, a surprising number, 
only half, are members of a business or professional organization. 
Similarly, this group does not appear to be particularly active in 
civic and community affairs, and when they do participate, they de- 
vote most of their time to church and charitable activities. Their 
employers are apparently unconcerned by this, for about half of the 
respondents report that their company does not actively encourage 
participation in community life. Reading and working around the 
house seems to take up most of the free time of the members of 
this group; and as expected, the persons they entertain in their homes 
come mainly from the neighboring communities. 


2. The Group Attitude 


The group is surprisingly homogeneous in its attitudes toward 
the Greater Boston area and its problems. The region's educational 
institutions and cultural heritage are extremely important to these 
alumni, and for most, it was an important influence in their decision 
to live near Boston. These considerations were even ranked above 
friends, family, and job opportunities. Taxes and politics on the 
other hand, ranked first among the unfavorable influences working 
against a decision to live in the Boston Metropolitan Area. 


Though well over half reported that being near Boston was an 
important factor in their decision to accept their present job, very 
few of the respondents indicated that they would care to live nearer 
to Boston proper than they presently do. In evaluating communities, 
the school system was given more first choices than was any other 
factor, but the kind of housing available was actually cited more often 
than any other. 


With respect to business affairs, the supply of technical per- 
sonnel in the area was considered the most favorable factor affecting 
the corporate success of their company. The political climate was 
overwhelmingly mentioned as the most detrimental. 
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For Greater Boston as a whole, the respondents feel that trans- 
portation problems, tax levels, politics and inefficient government in 
that order constitute the major area problems. A surprising number, 
one in every five, cited New England Attitudes as a detriment to the de- 
velopment and character of the area. 


3. The Business School Graduate as a Citizen 


The main conclusion that emerges is that the talent of the busi- 
ness school alumni is an under-used resource in the Greater Boston 
area. The reasons for this which are to be inferred from the responses 
are: 


1. lack of company encouragement; 


2. preference to live outside the City of Boston in order to 
avoid its political and economic problems; 


3. lack of faith in Boston's civic and political leadership; 
4, inexperience in how to be effective in political affairs; and 


5. general preoccupation with business and family affairs to 
the exclusion of civic and public life. 


The men who make up this group are well educated, responsible 
in business, successful financially, and well established by family and 
other community standards. Furthermore, they have strong opinions 
on the problems which beset the area and on the obstacles to its develop- 
ment. But while their potential for community service is great, busi- 
ness school alumni do not seem inclined to participate actively in the 
search for solutions to these problems. This is to be deplored, for as 
a group, they are highly educated and professionally skilled. The authors 
of this report do not assume responsibility for suggesting or designing a 
program aimed at enlargening the scope of civic participation by this 
group. But the facts presented here indicate the need for such a program 
and point the way for any who wish to develop and promote it. 
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Il. AN ANALYSIS OF THE FACTUAL SECTION OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Introduction 


The first section of the questionnaire sought factual information 
about the respondents. The questions covered such matters as age, 
childhood, home, income, occupation, size of employing firm, past 
and present town of residence, marital status, graduate school, etc. 
They were designed to provide a broad, rather than a detailed, pic- 
ture of the respondents. The response to all but a few questions was 
good and provides a sufficiently accurate picture of the group. 


The following sets forth the major findings of the factual sec- 
tion, In each case the comments are preceded by a statistical tabu- 
lation of the answers received. The numbering of the paragraphs 
follows the numbering in the questionnaire. The responses have been 
consolidated for the four universities covered. While there are some 
important differences in responses, depending on the university at- 
tended, it was felt more worthwhile to provide a picture of the entire 
group and to deal with such differences in a separate report if desired. 


1. Age: 
Age 
Group Number Per Cent 
20-24 5 4 
25-29 161 14.5 
30-34 208 18.8 
35-39 178 16.0 
40-49 283 2569 
50-59 196 (yea. 
over 60 71 6.4 
No ans. 7 .6 
Total 3,109 100. 0 


A broad cross section of men at various stages in their business 
careers was provided by the survey. Practically all of the men had fin- 


ished their formal education and were at a variety of age levels, up to 
and including retirement. The age groups were divided about evenly 
between those under 40 years of age and those over; 60 per cent were 
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between 30 and 50 years of age; about 15 per cent were under 30; and 


24 per cent were over 50. 


while about 6 per cent were over 60. 


2. Graduate School: 


University 


Harvard 

Mate tL: 
Northeastern 

veal a he 

Two of the above 


Total 


Questionnaires Per Cent 
Mailed Returned Responding 
27200 850 SALI 

65 38 58.4 

482 98 2043 
338 10:1 29.9 

ee 22 has 

52085 144109 35.9 


Almost none were less than 25 years old, 


Per Cent 
Responses 


100.0 


Graduates of the Harvard Business School received just over 
70 per cent of the questionnaires and accounted for over 75 per cent 


of the responses. 


Harvard graduates thus dominate the sample. This 


was unavoidable, for as noted above, the questionnaires were sent to 
all business school graduates residing in the Greater Boston area. 


Saou opent Near Boston: (Question: ''Did you spend over seven 
of the first ten years of your life ina 
city or town within 30 miles of Boston ?"') 


Answer Number Per Cent 
Yes 641 57.9 
No 462 ALG 
No Ans. 6 ORS 
Total 1,109 FOO 20 


While most of the group were native to Greater Boston, over 40 
per cent of the respondents did not spend their childhood in this area. 
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4, Family: 
A. Marital Status 


Number Per Cent 

Married 985 88.9 
Widower Iz 1.9 
Separated it ~~ 

Bachelor 93 8.5 
Divorced f ony 
No Answer l -- 

Total reg FOOs0 


An overwhelming proportion of this group, amounting to almost 
90 per cent, is currently married. About 8 per cent are bachelors, 


2 per cent are widowed, and fewer than 1 per cent are currently divorced 
or separated. No information was sought on the number who had been 
divorced and remarried. 


B. Number of Children 


Number of 


Children Number Per Cent 
0 174 15a 
1 325 28.4 
fe 229 20m sf 
3 iz 10.1 
4 36 nD 
5 rs La3 
6 4 4 
i 1 ~- 
No ans. 220 20.1 
AWeyn.W: 1,109 100. 0 
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C. Age of Children 


Age Group Number Per Cent 
0-9 364 5248 
10-17 105 OMe 
16 or older ia BG 10524 
0-9 and 10-17 £53 i es: 
0-9 and lo or older 5 a 
10-17 and 18 or older 86 Peat 
0-9 and 10-17 and 18 or older eva) ot 
No Answer 260 23.4 
Total 1, 103 1LO070 


The respondents appeared to have significantly smaller 
families than the national average. Fifty per cent of the respondents 
had either one or two children. Ten per cent had three children, and 
only five per cent had four or more. Also, almost 60 per cent of the 
respondents indicated that all of their children were less than 18 years 
of age. 


5. Principal Place of Residence: 
A. Present Town of Residence 


Rank Town No. Rank Town No. 
1 Newton 103 16 Arlington 18 
ye Boston 102 IST Dedham 17 
3 Wellesley 90 18 Framingham 16 
4 Cambridge 61 19 Dover 15 
5 Brookline oe 20 Hingham 15 
6 Lexington 40 2 lide Quincy, 15 
7 Weston Se Ze Wayland 15 
8 Needham 38 ao N. Andover 14 
9 Concord 34 24 Beverly 13 

10 Belmont 33 25 Watertown 13 
11 Winchester 32 26 Reading ll 
12 Milton 26 Other Towns 233, 
‘3 Marblehead rag 

14 Lincoln 19 Total 1,109 
15 Melrose 19 
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This group is heavily concentrated in the residential suburbs 
west of Boston. Over 50 per cent live in the towns of Newton, Wellesley, 
Brookline, Lexington, Weston, Needham, Concord, Belmont, Winchester, 
Lincoln, Arlington, Dedham, Framingham, Dover, and Wayland. An- 
other significant group, 15 per cent, live either in Boston or Cambridge. 
The remainder are widely scattered among the remaining towns in the 
Greater Boston Area. 


B. Home Ownership 


Answer Number Per Cent 
Yes 831 Oe0 
No 259 ; 
No ans. eh) 6 
Total 1,109 100.0 


Three quarters of the respondents own their own homes. 


C. Years in Present Town 


Years Number Per Cent 
0-3 389 miata al 
4-6 196 lic 
7-9 138 12.4 
over 9 366 33.0 
No ans. 20 1.9 
Total 1,109 100.0 


The respondents are almost evenly divided between relative new- 
comers to their present towns of residence, those who have been there 


a moderate period, and old, well-established residents. 


Thirty-five per cent have lived in their present town of residence 
for three years or less, another 30 per cent have been there from four to 
nine years, and 33 per cent have been there for ten or more years. 


This sample, therefore, represents not only new citizens of towns 
but also a large number who have lived in one town for a substantial pe- 
riod and found it sufficiently attractive to remain there. 
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6. Income: (Question: 'What was the gross combined 
income of you and your wife, if married, 


in 1958 ?"') 

Amount Number Per Cent 
Under $5,999 48 4.3 

6- 9,999 313 28. 3 

10-14, 999 288 26.0 

15-19,999 138 12.4 

20=29,999 156 14.1 

30-59,999 106 9.5 
Over 60,000 44 4.0 
No ans. 16 1.4 
Total 1, 109 100.0 


The family income of the respondents was far above the national 
median average of about $6,200 per year. Only 4 per cent received a 
gross family income under $6,000, while 4 per cent had a gross family 
income of over $60,000. More than 60 per cent had over $10,000 per 
year, and more than 25 per cent received over $20,000 gross family 
income per year. The figures represent combined salary and other 
income of husband and wife and although some proportion is undoubtedly 
attributable to inheritance or marriage, no attempt was made to deter- 
mine these sources. 


7. Type of Employment: 


Rank Industry Number Per Cent 
1 Electrical Machy. , Equip. & Supplies Mfg. 124 11.4 
2 Education Services ibe, fie 
3 Insurance fas Ga 
4 Investment, Security & Commodity Brokers, 

Dealers and Exchanges 68 ae 
) Banking 58 50 
6 Chemicals & Allied Products Mfg. 42 3.8 
ri Wholesale and Retail Trade 42 3.8 
8 Management Consultants 39 a5 
9 Accounting, Auditing & Bookkeeping Services 35 ey | 
10 Other Finance Services 34 300 
(Continued) 
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Rank Industry Number Per Cent 


oe 


1] Miscellaneous Mfg. Industries 31 2. 8 
12 Instruments & Related Products Mfg. a! z2.8 
13 Fabricated Metal Products Mfg. 30 2.8 
14 Other Professional Services 26 2.4 
5 Machinery, except Electrical Mfg. rad i9 
16 Paper & Allied Products Mfg. ee 1.9 
17 Food & Dairy Products Stores & Milk 
Dealers ae 9 
18 Other Public Utilities 19 1, 6 
19 Food and Kindred Products Mfg. Le Laas 
20 General Merchandise Stores 16 1.4 
ag Apparel & Accessories Stores 13 ja! 
22 Real Estate LZ tek 
PAE Hardware, Lumber &Bldg. Materials 
Stores ba Oo 
24 Advertising Agencies & Advtg.Services 11 05.9 
a> Military Services 10 0.8 
All others 205 18.8 
No Answer nT. jays 
Total T3109 100.0 


Respondents are heavily concentrated in the manufacturing of 
technical products, in educational services, and in financial and other 
rofessional services. About 30 per cent are employed in various fi- 

nancial and professional service companies, including insurance, 
banking, investment, security, and commodity brokers, dealers and 
exchanges, management consulting, accounting, auditing, etc. 
Eighteen per cent are employed by manufacturers of electrical 
machinery, equipment and supplies, chemicals and allied products, 
and instruments and related products. Another 7 per cent are em-~ 
ployed in the provision of education services. The remaining 25 per 
cent are widely scattered among miscellaneous types of employment. 
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8. City of Work: 


Rank City Number Rank City Number 
if Boston 610 int Everett 9 
2 Cambridge Dy. iZ Framingham 9 
3 Waltham 58 13 Watertown 9 
4 Newton ao 14 Lawrence Area 9 
5 Quincy 16 hs) Lowell 9 
6 Rest of Mass. 16 16 Wayland 8 
7 New England 14 Li Brookline 7 

(not Mass.) 
8 Needham Ae) 18 Natick f? 
s Lynn LZ, a9 Walpole 7 
10 Malden 10 20 Westborough 7 


While 62 cities or towns were mentioned as places of work, 
Boston and Cambridge account for two thirds of all respondents. 
Waltham, Newton, and Quincy. account for another 15 per cent. 
The remainder are widely scattered and include some 3 per cent 
who work entirely outside the Boston area. 


9. Company Size: (Question: ''Number of employees in your 
company ?'') 

Number of Number 

Employees Responding Per Cent 
1-100 310 rae | 
101-500 184 Lowe 
501-1, 000 99 oe, 
1,001-5, 000 239 rags 
over 5,000 241 2ie6 

No answer 36 at 
Total by Lg 100.0 


Forty-two per cent of the respondents work for large companies 
with 1,000 or more employees. Half of these respondents work for very 
large companies with 5,000 or more employees. These figures include 
persons employed in branch offices of large national firms. 
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The next largest group, 26 per cent, work for small companies 
with 100 orfewer employees. The remaining 25 per cent work for me- 
dium size firms having 100 to 1,000 employees. 


This wide representation of employing companies by different 
size groups indicates the size diversity of employment opportunities 


available in Boston for this group of men. 


102) function: 


Classification Number Classification Number 
Business Firm 187 Personnel Met. iy 
Finance 90 Ind. Engineering 19 
Sales Mgt. 68 Educational 15 
Selling 64 Government 13 
Production Met. 49 Purchasing ies 
Teaching College or Other Institutions 
University 49 Teaching, High or 
All Other Grammar School 10 
Engineering 43 Military 7 
PeeOier cCty. ay Clerical 4 
Marketing 39 Traffic Mgt. 3 
Office Mgt. 38 Buying 5 
Economic Research Advertising Mgt. 6 
& Analysis 37 Advtg. Agency 6 
Plant Met. 36 Credit Met. 7 
Public Accounting 39 Public Relations 5 
Consulting ale Law = 
Research 29 Medicine ] 
Mdse. Megt. fal Editorial Work 1 
Investment Farming 2 
Banking 25 trainee 3 
Poammercial No answer 36 
ioe Ds oF Total 1, 109 


The respondents are employed in some 40 different functional 
classifications principally of a business nature. Eighteen per cent are 
in selling, sales management, marketing or merchandise management. 
Seventeen per cent simply stated that they were employed in business 
firms. Thirteen per cent are employed in finance or investment banking. 
Thirteen per cent are in consulting, economic or other forms of research, 


or various types of engineering. Nine per cent are in production or plant 
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management or industrial engineering. Seven per cent are in public 
or other forms of accounting. Seven per cent are in various types of 
teaching or educational administration. At the other end of the spec- 
trum, public relations, law, clerical work, medicine, newspapers, 
farming, and the military account for only 2 per cent of the group. 


11. Echelon of Management: (Question: ("If you work in a business, 
would you classify yourself as being in 
Junior, Middle, ‘Top, or not in Manage- 


ment ?'') 
Echelon Number Per Cent 
Junior 161 14.5 
Middle 329 29.6 
Top 315 3529 
Not In 113 T0452 
No Answer 131 BIS 
Total 1,109 100.0 


This group is composed primarily of men having management 
responsibility. Almost 34 per-cent of the group classify themselves 
as being in top management, 30 per cent in middle management, and 
15 per cent in junior management positions. Twelve per cent did not 
answer the question, and 10 per cent indicated they were not in mana- 
gerial positions. 


12. Method of Commuting: (Question: ''How do you usually get to work?"') 


Method Number Per Cent 


Auto 670 61.1 
Walk of 3.4 
MTA 67 O-Al 
Aes) -- -- 
Railroad 136 1325 
Bus -- -= 
Auto & RR bz 4.7 
Auto & MTA 67 Gel 
Other 80 _ Syl 
Total LU 100.0 
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By far the largest number of men, 61 per cent, commute to work 
in their automobiles. The next largest group, 12 per cent, take the 
train. Six per cent travel by a combination of automobile and MTA. 
Another 6 per cent depend on the MTA alone. Five per cent travel by 
a combination of automobile and railroad. Three per cent walk to work 
and 5 per cent depend on other means of transportation. No respond- 
ents travel to work by either bus or taxi. This survey was conducted 
before the closing of the Old Colony Railroad and the opening of the 
Riverside Branch of the MTA. Answers to this question as of the 
present date, therefore, would probably show a greater dependence 
on the MTA and less dependence on the railroad. The high proportion 
of men who depend only on their automobiles to get to work undoubtedly 
has a bearing on the strong feelings expressed by this group on the 
state of public transportation and road facilities relative to getting in 
and out of Boston. 


13. Commuting Time: (Question: 'How much time per day do you 
usually spend commuting to and from work ?"') 

Time to and From Number Per Cent 
1-60 minutes 715 65.4 
61-120 "' 349 31.4 
Lapei8Q 13 ine 
Over 180"! 5 a5 
No answer tel 23 ies 
Total 1,109 100.0 


Two thirds of the group indicated they take less than an hour com- 
muting to and from work each day, and another 31 per cent stated they 
take from 1 to 2 hours. 


14. Per Cent of Working time spent on job as signments over 30 miles 
from place of Business: 


Per Cent of Time Number Per Cent of Replies 
None BaD 3002 
1-10 451 40.7 
11-25 178 16.0 
26-50 a4 hy fee 
51-75 25 Soa 
76-100 Ze min O 
No Answer 7 .6 
Total L,.102 100.0 
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Seventy-one per cent of the respondents spend less than 10 per 
cent of their working time on job assignments more than 30 miles 


from their principal piace of business. Another 16 per cent spend 
11-25 per cent of their time on such job assignments. The purpose 
of this question was to determine, together with the information on 
commuting time in Question 13, how much time the group might 
have available to devote to community, political or social activities. 
It is apparent from the replies, that traveling and commuting time 
do not take so much time as to leave little for such outside activities. 


15. Active Membership in Business or Professional Organization: 


Answer Number Per Cent 
Yes 577 BZeil 
No 516 46.5 
No Ans. 16 Les 
Total 1elO9 100.0 


Fifty-two per cent of the respondents indicated that they were 


active members of business or professional organizations. However, 
a large percentage, 47 per cent, indicated that they were not active 
members. Such a conclusion is somewhat surprising considering the 
high proportion of men working in technical or professional staff 
capacities who might be expected to take an active interest in at 
least one professional or business organization. 


16. Company Encouragement to Participate in Community Service 
or Civic Activities: 


(Question: ''Does your Company actively en- 
courage you to spend a portion of your time on 
community service or ervic activities, not 
business or professional ?"') 


Answer Number Per Cent 
Yes 478 43.1 
No 578 bi 
No Ans. 53 4.8 
Total 109 100.0 
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Only 43 per cent of the respondents indicated that their com- 
panies actively did encourage them to participate in community serv- 


ice or Civic activities. 


This is an interesting conclusion and one that 


it would be valuable to check by surveying major employers in the 
Boston area which we were unable to do as a part of this study. 


irks 


A. Sleep and Personal 


Per Cent of 
Time Number Sy 
20-30 556 
30-50 524 
No Ans. 29 
Total 1,109 


B. Community and Civic 


ce Work 


Per Cent of 


Time Number 
None 361 
10-20 649 
20-30 Suk 
30-50 i) 
No Ans. ] 
Total TeeLog 


Per Cent of 


Time Number 
10-20 35 
20-30 1 4 
30-50 849 
No Ans. She 
Total 1, 109 


Allocation of Time to Various Types of Activities: 


Per Cent of 
Answers 


Per Cent of 
Answers 


100.0 


Per Cent of 
Answers 
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D. Other Activities 


Per Cent of ‘ Per Cent of 
Time Number Answers _ 
10-20 840 Tee 
20-30 174 152% 
30-50 38 3.4 
No Ans. 57 ahaa 
Total 1,109 100.0 


The picture that emerges is one of a group that spends almost 
half its time working and one third to one half of its time on sleep. 


While one third of the respondents do not participate in civic and com- 
munity affairs at all, about 60 per cent of the respondents allocate 
between 10 and 20 per cent of their time to this activity. Three fourths 


of the respondents give up to 20 per cent of their time to ''Other Activities. 


18. Rankine of Time Spent on Community and Civic Activities: 


Ranked First 


Activity Ranked First Ranked Second or Second _ 
Ghurch 320 138 458 
Charitable 230 ily 409 
Youth Serv. 104 129 Zo 
Local Political 70 64 134 
State Political IZ Lx; 29 
Fed. Political a 14 Zl 
No Answer 366 568 934 
Total 109 1, 109 E218 


In terms of time spent, church and charity affairs are by far 
the most important of the respondents’ community and civic activities. 
Youth service activities such as Cub Scouts, Little League, PTA, and 
Junior Achievement rank next. These are followed in declining order 
by local, state and federal political affairs. Only seven respondents 
rank this last category first in terms of time spent. 
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19. Number of Community Service and Civic Activities in which the 


Respondents Participate: 


Number of 


Number Answers Per Cent 
None 260 23.6 
1-3 526 47.3 
4-6 128 Va 
7-9 28 25.5 
No Ans. 167 Lact 
Total 1,109 100.0 


From the replies it may be concluded that this is not a "joining 


group'' in terms of community affairs, any more than it is in business 


or professional organizations. Seventy per cent of the respondents 
either had no community service activities or took part in three or less. 


20. Ranking of Other Activities in Terms of Time Spent: 


Ranked First 


Activity Ranked First Ranked Second or Second 
Reading 318 eo. 569 
Work Ar'nd 

House PAS. 200 BN Ape 
Television 103 161 264 
Part. Sports ty A 110 aE AE | 
Hobbies 79 122 201 
Entertaining 45 106 Lio 
Theatre,Movies 19 4] 60 
Spect. Sports Pa aye 44 
Other iss | rap 42 
Social Clubs 10 19 29 
No Answer _ 62 67 129 
Total 1,109 1,109 ere 


Reading was ranked either first or second in terms of time spent 
by the largest single group of respondents. This was followed closely 
by working around the house. Other activities in decreasing amounts 
of time spent included participative sports and hobbies. Very few in- 
dicated that either social clubs or spectator sports ranked high in time spent. 
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21. Entertaining at Home: (Question: When you entertain at home, 


what percentage of your guests come from 
communities within, or immediately adja- 
cent to, your city or town?"’) 


Per Cent of 
Per Cent Number Total 


0-25 196 Le pea 
26-50 193 17.4 
51-75 326 29.4 
76-100 359 32.4 
No Ans. 35 Br 
Total 17109 100.0 


Not surprisingly, respondents entertained guests at home primarily 


from the same or adjacent communities. Thirty per cent of the respond- 
ents indicated that most of their guests came from within or adjacent to 


their home towns. 
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Ill ANALYSIS OF ATTITUDE SECTION OF QUESTIONNAIRE 
Introduction 


In contrast to the factual orientation in the first section of the 
questionnaire, the second set of 8 questions was intended to explore 
attitudes, particularly attitudes about Boston as a place in which to 
live, work, and do business. The responses show a consistent 
pattern of thinking which should be of considerable interest to business 
and political leaders in Greater Boston 


ly Eactors Influencing the Decision to Live Within 30 Miles of Boston: 


Number Responding Per Cent Responding 
Factor Fav. Lita VaseNOulint ig Fav. Untay. No Intl: 
Education 823 10 274 74.5 Bg 24.6 
Culture rtygil 4 Sa3 69.5 - 30.0 
Friends near 
Boston 728 ae 376 sheb t/ ~ 34.0 
Family near 
Boston 705 Ze 380 oie Pars - 34.0 
Recreation 668 1S 424 60.0 - 38.0 
Job Opportunity 622 er 329 5970 10.6 29.6 
Housing 543 63 500 cee - 45.0 
Transportation 470 Loz 486 42.5 ta el 44,8 
Climate 362 198 548 32.6 bids 9 49.3 
Pay 300 188 619 26.0 16.9 55.4 
Taxes bss (25 328 4.7 Dose 29.6 
Politics 48 567 490 4.3 5 lind 44.0 


Of the favorable influences affecting the decision to live near 
Boston, education ranked first in the case of 75 per cent of the re- 
spondents. Culture, friends or family near Boston and recreation in 
that order were next. 


Taxes and politics were the leading unfavorable influences and 
were mentioned, respectively, by 65 and 50 per cent of respondents. 
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Climate and pay apparently arouse mixed emotions. About half 
of the respondents indicated climate did not influence their decision. 


Thirty-three per cent said that it was a favorable influence and 18 per 
cent said it was unfavorable. Pay was less favorably viewed with 
only 26 per cent citing it as a positive influence and 55 per cent indi- 
cated it had no influence on their decision. 


The fact that the group did not cite pay strongly as a favorable 
influence in their decision to live near Boston, despite the fact that 
incomes are unusually high, is interesting. It suggests that the re- 
spondents feel they could do as well or better elsewhere. This, plus 
the large number of non-native Bostonians in the sample suggests 
that many respondents may have consciously decided in favor of this 
area because of other values which are of equal or greater importance. 


2. Did the prospect of living near Boston influence your decision to 


accept your present job? 


Number Per Cent 
Answer Responding Responding 
Favorable 619 55.8 
Unfavorable cag 2.4 
No Influence 433 39.1 
No Answer 30 Pikes Ha 
Total 1, 109 100.0 


Fifty-six per cent felt the prospect of living near Boston was a 


favorable influence in deciding to accept their present jobs. Another 
40 per cent felt it had no influence. Only a handful, 2.4 percent, felt 
it was an unfavorable influence. This is an extraordinary positive 
expression of opinion about the desirability of living in the Boston area. 


3. In what three cities or towns within 30 miles of Boston would you 
most like to live? 


The answers to this question were not tabulated. A preliminary 
examination of the cities and towns mentioned showed them to be so 
numerous that they could not be coded and entered for tabulating on 
the IBM card. The preliminary examination also reveals that no 
definite or readily interpreted pattern was likely to emerge. 
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4. Will you consider movin 
next 10 years? 


nearer to the center of Boston within the 


The Respondent assumes that at the 
time of the move he has: 


Children Under No Children Under 


12 at home and 12 at home and Number Per Cent 
answers answers _ Responding Responding 
Yes Yes 78 dik 
Yes No 5 - 
No Yes 177 16.0 
No No 776 69.9 
No Answer | 13. 6.6 
Total LAloy 100.0 


The major proportion of respondents, 70 per cent, would not con- 


sider moving nearer to the center of Boston in the next 10 years whe- 
ther they have children under 12 at home or not. 


However, almost 23 per cent would consider making such a move. 
Not surprisingly, 10 per cent of this group consists of persons without 
young children at home. The central Boston area simply is not an at- 
tractive place to raise young children for most ofthis oroup?) wit is. 
however, more attractive to a significant number of people who do not 
have young children to care for, such as couples with grown children 
or retired widowed or divorced persons. 


5. Factors Making One Community More Attractive Than Another: 


(Question: Rank 5 of the following fact- 
ors in order of importance to you in 
making one community more desirable 
than another in which to live in or near 
Boston ? '') 


Respondents Including Respondents Ranking 


Factors Factorin First 5 Factor First 
Real Estate Taxes 624 86 
Zoning 475 
Type of Housing Available fii 186 
(Continued) 
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Respondents Including Respondents Ranking 


Factors Factorunevirsto Factor First 
Friends Already in Area 531 Vo7 
People Same or Higher Income 404 ies 
Community Social Facilities 92 sa 
Geographical 305 ae 
School System 688 205 


Trash & Garbage Collection == ao 
Police & Fire Protection oe =< 
Yacht or Country Club Near sen ate 
Fire Insurance Rates es aie 
Distance From Work 769 161 
Convenience to Major Shopping : 

Center ss ae 
Religious Group in the Town =< oh 


Distance from work was mentioned most frequently among the first 
five factors making one community more desirable than another. There- 


after, the factors in order of importance are: type of housing available, 
school system, real estate taxes, friends already in the area, zoning, 
and people of same or higher income. 


Interestingly, the number of times the factors were ranked in first 
place differed from the frequency of their being cited in the top five. 

In this rating scheme, 18 per cent of the respondents ranked the school 
system as the most important single factor. Friends already in the 
area was put first by 17 per cent. Distance from work was the first 
consideration for another 14 per cent. Real estate taxes were the most 
important factor for 8 per cent. 


Other factors, such as community social facilities, trash and 
garbage collection, police and fire protection, yacht or country club 
near, fire insurance rates, convenience of shopping centers, and the 
religious group in town, all rated far down the list in terms of influ- 
encing the choice of community. 
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6. 


Factors Influencin 


Firm's Success in Conducting its Business: 


(Question: What factors present in the 
area within 30 miles of Boston most in- 
fluence your firm's success in conduct- 
ing its business ?'') 


Very little or no 
Factor Favorable Favorable Unfavorable Influence 
Technical Personnel 350 254 4 499 
Labor Supply 144 449 Z5 490 
Port Facilities 35 82 26 965 
Rail Facilities 39 214 31 826 
Air Facilities 69 274 8 fis 
Political Climate 18 53 413 626 
Financial Facilities rapa 367 11 502 


Technical personnel, financial facilities, labor supply, and air 
facilities in descending order are the four most favorable factors in- 
fluencing the success of the respondents business. Seventy per cent 
of the respondents rated technical personnel as favorable or very 
favorable. Thirty-one per cent rated air facilities in the same manner. 
Rail and port facilities are considered less important. 


Political climate is by far the most important single unfavorable 
factor mentioned. Thirty-seven per cent of the respondents singled it 
out. The unhappy implication of this rating is unavoidable, and a 
further consideration of it is made in the evaluation of the answers 
to Question 8, which follows. 


7, Rank the 4 major problems affecting the town in which you live. 


The answers to this question were not tabulated. Whereas the pre- 


ceding questions and responses had a specific metropolitan orientation, 
this question focused on local problems. It was felt that the introduction 
of local considerations at this point would distract from the main purpose 


of the survey. 
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8. Problems Affecting the Greater Boston Area: 


(Question: ''Rank the 4 major problems 
affecting the Greater Boston area as a 


whole. '') 
Per Cent 

Rank Problem Cited Respondents 

i Transportation 75 

2 Tax Level 64 

3 Politics +4 

4 Inefficient Government 24 

5 New England Attitudes pag 

6 Political Apathy 10 

7 Business Climate 9 

8 Lack of Regional Planning 8 

9 Tax Structure 8 
10 Labor Problems 4 


Three thousand three hundred four answers were tabulated from 
the 1,109 questionnaires. At least one answer appeared on 991 question- 
naires; two answers, on 925; three, on 803; and 585 questionnaires had 
four answers. 


The responses to this question raised a problem of interpretation. 
Many phrases or words had to be combined and tabulated under a single 
heading. For example, transportation includes such citations as park- 
ing, roads, traffic, commuter costs, and MTA. 


Three quarters of the questionnaires mentioned transportation as 
a problem. Taxes (levels and structure) were cited by over 70 per cent 
of the respondents and the politics-government combination by over 
two thirds of the respondents. Clearly, these threeproblems stand out 
among the issues that concern this group. But significantly, while 75 per 
cent of the questionnaires mentioned transportation, as many as 42. 5 per 
cent of the respondents indicated that transportation exerted a favorable 
influence on their decision to live near Boston. (See Attitude Question 
No. 1.) The meaning of this conflict in the responses is not clear, but 
it suggests that many respondents who may have satisfactory 
transportation facilities themselves believe that the area as a whole 


is inadequately serviced. 
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While the transportation problem was cited more often than any 
other, the greatest number of first choices was given to the problem 
of taxes. Butin contrast to transportation and taxes which were 
merely noted, the group documented its opinions of politicians and 
political leadership (or lack of it) with surprising candor. The re- 
spondents did not hesitate to add comments such as, "corrupt politi- 
cians", etc. Appendix B provides a sampling of the comments and 
indicates the flavor of the group reaction to this question. 


Despite the strong feelings about politics, only 10 per cent of 
the questionnaires mention aneed for political education of the citizen 
or a need for an aroused civic spirit. This feeling corroborates, and 
in part explains, the lack of participation by this group in organized 
political activity which has already been noted elsewhere. 


The group is somewhat concerned over social attitudes and pres- 
sures. Twenty-one per cent of the questionnaires consider the area 
problems to include the lack of vitality, ''conservative old New England"! 
attitudes, voter apathy, the need for a ''crusading newspaper", religious 
pressure, and the activity of religious denominations. 


In the category of responses which perhaps should receive more 
weight than the statistics show, 8 per cent call for area versus local 
planning, and see minor jealousies as real obstacles; 8 per cent are 
concerned over the financial situation of the community and state, sug- 
gesting the need for changes in tax structure and calling attention to 
the problem of increasing tax exemptions for institutions. Twenty-four 
per cent are critical of the costs of government mainly in terms of in- 
efficiency and less so in terms of excessive services. 


Only 5 per cent of the questionnaires mention poor business climate 
as a problem facing Greater Boston.. To this should perhaps be added the 
4 per cent that referred to the need to attract new business to the area. 
This relatively low rating for business climate is interesting in view of 
the quantity of "propoganda" which presents an unfavorable image of eco- 
nomic prospects and development of Greater Boston. Surprisingly, a 
very few, 4 per cent of the respondents, cite unions and the cost of 
labor. On the other hand, an almost equal number of the questionnaires 
call management to task for a lack of progressive thinking and a failure 
to pay high enough salaries to keep good executives. 


To sum up, most of the responses were concerned with the problems 
that the group faces on a day-to-day basis--transportation, taxes, and 
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politics. A small minority express concern over more deeply rooted 
problems, such as civic apathy and a lack of coordinated planning. 
Perhaps the most significant finding is that while there is a deep sense 
of dissatisfaction with current political behavior and the quality of 
elected representatives, business school alumni do themselves not 
participate in political or public affairs. 
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Appendix A: 
SOME CROSS TABULATIONS OF QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES 
Introduction 


The following cross tabulations establish a positive correlation between 
the participation by business school graduates in community and civic affairs 
and their age, income, level in management, and their company's attitude 
toward such participation. Other tabulations not presented here show that 
size and industrial classification did not influence the company's eypressed 
encouragement of its employees to participate in community service. Many 
other cross tabulations could, of course, have been made, but for the pur- 
poses of this report, the correlations presented here seem to be of greatest 
interest. 


i Age and Income: 


Family Income ___ (in thousands of dollars) 
6,000 10,000 15,000 20,000 30,000 
Under to to to to to Over No Total Percent 
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Age 5,999 9,999 14,999 19,999 29,999 59,000 59,000 Ans. Resp. Resp. 
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I ee re gee gel 
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The cross tabulation between age and income shows that while on the 
average the respondent's income tends to increase as his age increases, the 


income spread is greater among the older graduates than it is among the 


ounger. 


Most graduates start their careers with family incomes of less than 
$10,000 a year, but move quickly into a higher bracket. To illustrate, 80 per 
cent of the respondents under 29 had an income of less than $10,000 a year 
but only 40 per cent of the graduates between 30 and 35 years of age remain 
in this income bracket. Of the respondents who have achieved age 40, only 
15 per cent have family incomes of less than $10,000 a year. 


But age alone did not bring increases in income. Many of the respond-~ 
ents failed to keep pace as they grew older, with the result that the respond- 
ents in the older age groups are more evenly spread across the income 
distribution than they are in the younger age groups. To illustrate, in the 
youngest age group, under 29, 162 of the 166 respondents are buncned at less 
than $15,000 per year. In contrast, the 196 respondents between age 50 and 
59 who do have a higher average income are not bunched overwhelmingly in 
the upper income brackets 


An interesting phenomenon is the relatively small proportion of the re- 
spondents who earn between $15,000 and $20,000 a year. The number in 
tiie >racket, 138, is smaller than it is in either the next higher or next 
lower income category. This suggests that the $15,000 barrier may bea 
fairly difficult one to crack, but once the respondent has broken throughit, 
he seems to move to the even higher levels of income more easily. 


2. Age and Level of Management Responsibility: 


Echelon of Management Not in No. Total ~*Percent 
Age Junior Middle opt Management Ans. Resp. _Resp _ 
under 30 13 34 13 26 20 166 re) 
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Among the respondents who consider themselves to be in manage- 
ment, there is a strong correlation between age and the level of manage- 
ment. Of the 161 respondents who classified themselves as being in 
junior management, 119 were drawn from two youngest age brackets. 
The three age groupings which include all of the respondents between 
30 and 50 years of age contribute 242 of the 329 graduates in middle 
management, while the top echelon is drawn overwhelmingly EY Omipetae 
two brackets covering the respondents age 40 to 60. 


3. Company Encouragement and Time Devoted to Civic Affairs: 


Percent of Respondent's Time 
Company Spent in CommunityService No iotal | ;Percent 


aa =o =m we = wm ol lle ee 


Encouragement none 10-20 20-30 30-50 Ans. Resp. Resp. 


Yes 95 Soa 22 -- 24 478 431, 
No 250 284 LZ a 32 5.78 rags | 
No Ans. 16 28 3 1 5 53 4.8 
1. otal 

Responding 361 649 37 1 61 1,109 = 
Percent 

Responding 32.0 58.5 oe -- owe) -~ 100. 0 


There appears to be afairly strong correlation between company 
encouragement and the respondents' participation in’ civic alfairss — orty= 
three per cent of all respondents said their company actively encourages 
participation. In this group, there were 478 graduates and 70 per cent 
of them indicate that they give between 10 and 20 per cent of their time 
to civic affairs. On the other hand, of the 578 who report their company 
as giving no active encouragement, over 40 per cent indicate no partici- 
pation whatsoever and less than half of them give between 10 and 20 per 
cent of their time to community life. 


Because the nonparticipant may tend to see his company as not 
encouraging participation, it would have been helpful if the company's own 
image of itself could have been checked. This was not possible, and the 
correlation between company encouragement and individual participation 
must therefore be interpreted with regard to this alternative possibility. 
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4, Age and Time Spent on Community and Civic Activities: 


Percent of Respondent's Time 
Spent in CommunityService No 


ee ee 


Age none 10-20 ~ 20-30 30-50 Ans. 
under 30 78 rats -- ~~ 1] 

30 to 34 Sf) 93 6 1 14 
site 39 54 110 4 ~- ”) 

40 to 49 65 ee: 11 -- 13 
507t0 59 50 132 9 a2 5 
over 59 18 39 6 ~- 8 
Peer 4 estos 

All Ages 361 649 Bir 1 S1ipsee 
Percent 32.6 5285 oh, -- Seas, 


Moretime is given to community and civic affairs by the older 


members of the group than by the younger ones. 


Total Percent 
Resp. Resp. 


166 1520 
209 185.5 
vai 1o20 
283 Aa yes) 
196 Lita 
yas 6.4 
bord, chat sy 
109 -- 
-- 100.0 


In fact, among those 


who responded in the youngest age bracket, just over half give no time 


whatsoever to community activity. The participation rate increases 
steadily and reaches its peak in the 40 to 49 age group. 


In this group, 


three quarters of those who answered the question gave at least 10 per 


cent of their time to civic affairs. 


5. Postion in Management and Time Spent on Community Affairs: 


Percent of Respondent's Time 
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Percent of Respondent's Time 
Echelon of Spent ir.Community Service No Total Per Cent 


Management none 10-20 20-30 30-50 Ans. Resp. Resp. 


Not in 

Management 38 65 3 -- 7 3 TOg2 
No Answer 43 70 4 eeu. 131 11.8 
Total 

Responding 361 649 37 Pee.) pa are) -- 
Percent 

Mepeemeine 32.6 58.5. 3.3 ake Ms. -- 10.0.0 


Cross Tabulations 2 and 4 above establish correlations be- 
tween age and management responsibility, and age and participation 
in community and civic affairs. It follows, therefore, that a positive 
correlation must exist between level of management and time spent 
in community service. 


But taken together, these cross tabulations show that age is 
a more important influence affecting participation in community af- 
fairs than is a high position in management. This can, for example, 
be shown by reference to respondents in the 35 to 49 age group. 


1. Of the 380 respondents in this age group who are in man- 
agement, 90 per cent said they are in middle or top 
management, but 


2. Only 60 per cent of all persons in middle management 
give 10 per cent or more of their time to these activities, 


whereas 


3. Seventy-two per cent of all persons 35 to 49 give LU per 
cent or more of their time to civic affairs. 


Hence, the conclusion that age is a greater influence than management 
responsibility in participation in community life. 
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Appendix B: 


A SAMPLING OF COMMENTS ON GREATER BOSTON'S PROBLEMS 


"IT have long felt the greatest single contributor to Boston's de- 
cline and demise to be one of attitude. That same attitude that per- 
mits legislation to remain in the disinterest of industry and business, 
taxes, real estate and overunionization being the major deterrents 
to commercial growth. One may love Boston but suffers fatigue of 
being helpless to halt its death by self-strangulation. "' 


"Boston and surrounding communities will never improve until 
the population demands honesty in politics and shows a desire to have 
fair equal taxation and live within their 'community means’. Stop 
spending future generations' tax money--pay as you go. Get the idea 
out of the politicians' minds that the one way to get re-elected is to 
spend more money--this applies to Republicans as well as Democrats. "' 

'There is no coordination between the towns for solving problems 
common to all. Furthermore, and even if the existence of a problem 
is realized, those who are assigned to solve it are 'politicians' rather 


than nonpolitical experts. '! 


'There are too many political decisions made favoring small 
pressure groups and for expediency rather than facing the problems 
and solving them for the good of the people.'"' 


'There are no other problems that the automatic free competitive 
society we live in would have to worry about if the politician would pull 


his weight on the oar.'' 


"Politicians cannot think ahead of their own personal well-being. 
The area needs young, capable people to run efficient state and local 
governments. Boston, a darn good area, has no problems that cannot 
be solved by intelligent administration. "' 


"It is my own opinion, that the extremely low level of the politi- 
cal mind of city and state has gotten us into our present jam. Witness 
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the resolution of the Boston City Council that jet planes should be kept 
out of Logan Airport." 


"T believe Massachusetts generally and Boston in particular is 
'going for broke! for lack of honest, intelligent political leadership. Some 
of Boston's problems might be solved if the political unit were enlarged to 
include the suburbs." 


"Business should lead public interest in politics." 


"Lack of interest by voting public in pushing for better government 
a 


and economies in local spending programs. 

"Political graft and bureaucracy. Inequity in taxes from real es- 
tate. Both driving business and people out of the city to other areas and 
states. '' 


''Morally decadent politicians and electorate. Reactionary thinkers 
(management) a la State Street, Defeatist attitude in leadership. 'Some- 
thing for nothing' attitude of general population. "' 


"Sponging and leaning on government by lazy and chiseling citizens 
content to drift into socialism and inflation, the 'periphery' callously 
indifferent to the 'heart' of Greater Boston, and excessive taxation 
(State and City) -- real deterrent to industrial growth. '' 


"Tack of civic spirit to reduce excessive overhead in government, 


railroad, MTA, too much hurrah for me and to hell with everyone else." 


"Economically isolated, no native natural resources and hence 
must develop more brain power oriented industry. "' 


Status Quo! thinking. "' 


"Type of people -- old New England businessmen and South Boston 
politicians -- backward attitude of both groups toward progress. '' 


"General dirtiness of area. General smugness of area." 


"Tack of knowledge, therefore of creative pride in Boston's (pre- 


vious) culture and history." 
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"Lack of bold, long range planning on a broad, Metropolitan area 
bais, which I think stems from lack of determined, imaginative leader- 
ship, as in Pittsburgh. '"' 


"Excess number of political subdivisions in a compact area. (Need 
for one large metropolitan area). "' 


"Stimulate economic growth by analyzing some detriments that 
business in this area must face. The advantages are fairly obvious. 


It is the large negative factors (particularly government) that need study. 


"Cowardly planning, zoning, building codes due to politicians and 
merchants holding control. "' 


"The lack of initiative in planning, etc., has made some of us who 
were once interested sorry to associate with the type of gove rnmental 


personalities prevalent in Massachusetts. "' 


'tWeak-kneed newspapers which fail to publish the truth about cor- 
ruption and waste in city and state government." 


"Tack of workers' unions, resulting in low wages in insurance, 
banking, department stores, clothing industry. " 


‘Inadequate roads and generally foul condition of MTA equipment 
which on all lines (except the East Boston 'Dog and Race tracks! line) 
is so bad that people just will not use the service. "' 


"'T believe one of Boston's and New England's greatest problems is 
trying to make up, now, for the sins of industrial mismanagement by 
absentee owners of 1850-1930 when little if any profit was plowed back 
into business to obviate obsolescence. "' 


"Too great influence of Church in City and State Politics." 


"excessive dependence on military business which is feast or 
farine. *' 


"Depressed pay scales in many professional, junior and manage- 
ment areas with exodus of many valuable people. " 


"Need more population in area to avoid shipping long distance to 


a sizeable per cent of total United States market. This is so when one 
plant is in competition with other plants in the same company. 
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sndix C: 


heck graduate school attended: 
arvard Northeastern 
er. 1. aL). 


lid you spend over seven of the first ten years of 
our life in a city or town within 30 miles of Boston? 


3, Children: Number living at home: 
| Number boarding at school or college 


Other 8. 


Age span of children: 
Number O0—4 
Number 5—9 
Number 10—13 — — 


CO) 
° 


Number 14—17 
Number 18—21 
Nomber- over 21 


A. Name of present Town or City of Residence 


B. Do you own your house? Yes No 
C. Years you have lived in A. above: 
O- 3 years 7-9 years 

4-6years _____ over 10 years 


D. Name of last previous Town of Residence: 


|) i i 
E. List Cities or Towns of residence during last 10 
years (list most recent first): 
 .. . i: a 
. » )_ ee oe 


ee SC 


ee ese 6. 


Yes No 7) 
"amily: 
\, Marital Status: Married Widower 
Separated Bachelor Divorced 


Principal place of residence: 9, 


10. 


i SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE AND LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


GREATER BOSTON ECONOMIC STUDY 


GRADUATE SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 


What was the gross combined income of you and your 
wife, if married, in 1958 (check one): 

Under - $ 5,999 
$ 6,000 - $ 9,999 
$10,000 - $14,999 
$15,000 - $19,999 


ek Res $20,000 - $29,999 __— 
eT ROU) Sr gas ree 
Meco Over $59,000 


Type of employment (see attached List No. 1): 
Industry Code 
City in which you work: bh teiicoeags eee 


Number of employees in your Company: 
1 - 100 501 - 1000 
101 - 500 1000 - 5000 Over 5000 
(If you are in a branch office or other subdivision of 
a firm give overall figures for whole company. If 
you are in a subsidiary company, give figures for 
subsidiary only.) 


Your function: (see attached list No. 2) 
Function Code 
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‘i a Pu 
hae non 


ou work in a business, would you classify your- 
"as being (check one): 

ior Management 
idle Management 


Top Management 
Not In Management 


vy do you usually get to work? (check more than 
if a combination is used): 


| ha A 4d Taxi 
k Railroad 
‘A, Bus (not M.T.A.) 


vy much time per day do you spend commuting to 
from your work? 

30 minutes 
© 120 min. 


121 to 180 minutes 
over 180 minutes 


jroximately what percentage of your working time 
you spend on job assignments more than 30 miles 
n your place of business: 


None 26% — 50% 
6—10% 51% — 75% 
76% — 100% 


6 — 25% 


‘you an active member of any business or profes- 
nal organization (serve on committees, hold office, 
attend meetings regularly)? Yes No 
v Many? 


2s your company actively encourage you to spend 
ortion of your time on community service or civic 
ivities? (Not business or professional): 

| Yes No 


proximately how much of your time each week do 
| spend on the following (check one in each of the 
r categories): 
Sleep & Personal Time: 20% — 30% 

30% — 50% 
Community & Civic Activities (such as Church, 
Charitable, PTA, Political, etc) None 
10-20% 20—30% 30—50% 
: Work (including commuting, business reading, 
lunch and other working meals, professional ac- 
'tivities): 10-20% ___—s 20-30% ___- 30-50% 
Other Activities (including hobbies, theatre, 
T.V., etc.) 10—20% 20—30% 30—50% __ 


18. 


12: 


20. 


IME 


Of the time spent on Community and Civic activities 
recorded as Item B in No. 17 above, please rank the 
following in order of time spent and check where 
activity occurs: At City At City of 


Activity Rank of Work Residence 
A. Charitable 


B. Church Activities Pee aaa ek: 
C. Youth Services (such as Cub Scouts, Little 
League, PTA, Jr. Achievement, etc. 


D. Federal Political _—_ 
E. State Political om 
F. Local Political ey ae 


Number of community service organizations and civic 
activities ranked in No. 18 above in which you par- 
ticipate: None ne era ey A SEE ad AD 
7-9 ° 


Of the hours spent on Other Activities recorded as 
Item D, No. 17, please rank the following in order of 
time spent: 

Hobbies 

Participative Sports 

Spectator Sports 

Social Clubs 

Theatres, Movies 

Entertaining at Home 

Working around the house 

reg 

Reading 

Other (specify) 


Crm ammo Ow > 


When you entertain at home, what percentage of your 
guests come from Communities within, or immediate- 
ly adjacent to, your City or Town? 

to 25% 

26% to 50% 

51% to 75% 

76% to 100% 


Deen ee eee ee ere ee ee ee eee reer eee eee —————EoEoEeEeEee—————————=———= 
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sire. OE RTS 


2 following section is concerned with questions of opinion. Would you please read all of the following paragraphs 
ore answering any of the questions. 


»ase indicate the influence of each of the follow- 5. Rank Sof the following factors in order of importance 
factors in your decision to locate within 30 miles to you in making one community more desirable than 
Boston (check whether influenced favorably, un- another in which to live in or near Boston: 


orably, or not at all). Real Estate Taxes 
No In- Unfavor- Zoning (large lots) Rat 
fluence able Type of Housing Available 

nily living Friends & Acquaintances already 

‘ound Boston living in area ae 

ication People in same or higher income 

msportation Community social facilities 

sreation Geographical ae 


School System 
Trash and Garbage collection 


| Opportunity Police and Fire Protection CE 
ture Yacht & Country Club in vicinity 
itics Fire Insurance Rates 


Distance from work io aed 
Convenience to major Shopping Center 

Religious group in the Town ok PREIS 
Other — (specify) 


ands (living 


Favor- 

able 
ising ae pander ote level predominate in town 
ound Boston) — 


6. What factors present in the area within 30 miles of 
_the prospect of living near Boston influence your Boston most influence your firm’s success in con- 
ision to accept your present job? ducting its business: 
vorable influence __Little or no influence 
avorable influence 


Little 


Very or no 


Favor- Favor- Unfavor- Influ- 


able able able ence 


Technical Personnel ee 
Labor Supply 

Port Facilities 

Rail Facilities 

Air Facilities 
Political Climate 
Financial Facilities 
Other (specify) 


what three Cities or Towns within 30 miles of 
ston would you most like to live? (List in order 
itiority.) 


ELT TT 


7. Rank the 4 major problems affecting the town in 


which you live: 1. ee ee AAV a eRe: 
you consider moving nearer to the center of 3 spel 

‘ton within the next 10 years? (check both A. 
B.): 
i. the time of the move, you have children 8. Rank the 4 major problems affecting the Greater 
tr 12 years of age living at home? Boston Area as a whole: 

ee SUNG a ES SRE Dd Satie eS el Ero AT 
If, at the time of the move, you have no children 2 
er 12 years of age living at home? xs 

Yes ‘No 4. 
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URE, FORESTRY & FISHERIES 


| MINING 
MINING 


@)UCTS 
J. MINING AND QUARRING 


/STION 


RUCTION AND GENERAL 
‘RACTORS 
CAL TRADE CONTRACTORS 


|AND KINDRED PRODUCTS 

Rete) 

_E MILL PRODUCTS 

1EL AND RELATED PRODUCTS 
/'R AND PRODUCTS, EXCEPT 
HITURE 

JTURE AND FIXTURES 

i AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
ING, PUBLISHING AND ALLIED 
STRIES 

CALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
)LEUM AND COAL PRODUCTS 
!R PRODUCTS 

IER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 
, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
RY METAL INDUSTRIES 


| PORTATION EQUIPMENT 


LLANEOUS MANUFACTURING 
STRIES 


NAL RESPONSIBILITY) 


ESS FIRM (S) 
RCH 


2 INSTITUTION 


NAL CLASSIFICATION 


‘E MANAGEMENT 


" MANAGEMENT 
JCTION MANAGEMENT 


USED IN ANSWERING QUESTION 7) 


| PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 


IJMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


ADMINSTRATIVE (NO SPECIFIC 


OMIC RESEARCH AND ANALYSIS 


LIST NO. 1 
CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRY 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


58 ADVERTISING AGENCIES AND 
ADVERTISING SERVICES 

59 MARKET ANALYSTS 

60 MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 

61 OTHER BUSINESS SERVICES 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATION, AND 
OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES 


31 RAILROADS 

32 BUS LINES AND TAXICABS 

33 TRUCKING 

34 WATER TRANSPORTATION 

35 AIR TRANSPORTATION 

36 OTHER TRANSPORTATION AND 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICES, 
INCLUDING FORWARDING 

37 WAREHOUSING & STORAGE 

38 TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 

39 RADIO AND TELEVISION BROADCASTING 

40 OTHER COMMUNICATION SERVICES 

41 OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 


42 WHOLESALE TRADE, INCLUDING 
EXPORTERS, IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, 
MANFACTURERS’ SALES BRANCHES 
AND OFFICES, AGENTS, AND BROKERS 

43 FOOD AND DAIRY PRODUCT STORES AND 
MILK DEALERS 

44 GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORES 

45 APPAREL AND ACCESSORIES STORES 

46 FURNITURE, HOME FURNISHING, AND 
EQUIPMENT STORES 

47 MOTOR VEHICLE AND ACCESSORIES 
STORES AND FILLING STATIONS 

48 DRUG STORES 

49 EATING AND DRINKING PLACES 

50 HARDWARE AND LUMBER AND BUILDING 
MATERIALS STORES 

51 OTHER RETAIL STORES 


LIST NO. 2 
CLASSIFICATION BY FUNCTION 


12 PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
13 TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 

14 MERCHANDISE MANAGEMENT 
15 PURCHASING 

16 BUYING 

17 MARKETING 

18 ADVERTISING MANAGEMENT 
19 ADVERTISING AGENCY 

20 SALES MANAGEMENT 

21 SELLING 

22 CREDIT MANAGEMENT 

23 FINANCE 

24 INVESTMENT BANKING 

25 COMMERCIAL BANKING 

26 PUBLIC ACCOUNTING 

27 ALL OTHER ACCOUNTING 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE 


52 BANKING | 
53 CREDIT AGENCIES | 
54 INVESTMENT, SECURITY AND 
COMMODITY BROKERS, DEALER, AND 
EXCHANGES 
55 OTHER FINANCE SERVICES 
56 INSURANCE 
57 REAL ESTATE 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


62 HOTELS, LODGING PLACES AND CAMPS 

63 LAUNDERING, CLEANING AND DYEING 
SERVICES 

64 MISCELLANEOUS PERSONAL SERVICES 


AMUSEMENT, RECREATION, AND RELATED 
SERVICES 


65 MOTION PICTURES 
66 OTHER AMUSEMENT, RECREATION, AND 
RELATED SERVICES 


PROFESSIONAL AND RELATED SERVICES 


67 MEDICAL AND OTHER HEALTH 
SERVICES, INCLUDING HOSPITALS 

68 LEGAL SERVICES 

69 ACCOUNTING, AUDITING, AND 
BOOKKEEPING SERVICES 

70 OTHER PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 

71 EDUCATION SERVICES 

72 NONPROFIT MEMBERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS 
INCLUDING BUSINESS, PROFESSIONAL, 
LABOR, CIVIC, FRATERNAL, POLITICAL, 
RELIGIOUS, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


GOVERNMENT 


73 LOCAL 
74 STATE 
75 FEDERAL (CIVILIAN) 
76 MILITARY SERVICES 


EE 
USED IN ANSWERING QUESTION 10) 


28 ACTUARIAL WORK 

29 INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
30 ALL OTHER ENGINEERING 
31 PUBLIC RELATIONS 

32 CONSULTING 


PROFESSIONAL AND OTHER 


33 LAW 

34 MEDICINE 

35 TEACHING, COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 
36 TEACHING, HIGH OR GRAMMER SCHOOL 
37 EDITORIAL OR LITERARY WORK 

38 FARMING 

39 TRAINEE 39 
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200 BERKELEY STREET, BOSTON 17, MASSACHUSETTS . LIBERTY 2-2146 


greater boston economic study committee 
ASSOCIATES OF THE COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


April, 1959 


Dear Sir: 


The enclosed questionnaire is designed to obtain for the Greater 
Boston Economic Study Committee some practical facts about you, as an 
executive working in the Greater Boston Area -- why you live where you 
do, how you get to work, where your children go to school, how much 
time you devote to community affairs, and how your age and salary level 
influence your attitudes and activities. 


The Greater Boston Economic Study Committee is in the process 
of making a long range analysis of economic trends in the Greater Boston 


Area. 


the human equation on which all development rests. 


As a part of this analysis, the Committee is deeply concerned with 
Ultimately, our staff 


hopes to have a 'composite' picture of profile of Greater Boston's leader- 


ship of which you are a part. 


This profile will be used to analyze alternate 


objectives and policies in terms of their feasibility and acceptability to 
those of us who constitute the economic base. 


We hope you will take a few moments now to fill in this survey 
questionnaire and return it in the enclosed envelope within the next ten days. 


K, CHAIRMAN GBESC 

lOHN HANCOCK 

INSURANCE COMPANY 

ICKSON, VICE CHAIRMAN GBESC 
EDERAL RESERVE BANK OF BOSTON 
NCIS ADAMS, PRESIDENT 
ANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BLANCHARD, PRESIDENT 


SH FOOTWEAR AND FLOORING COMPANY 


\CE, PRESIDENT 
MONAL BANK OF BOSTON 


*. 


ERWIN D. CANHAM, EDITOR 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


RICHARD P. CHAPMAN, PRESIDENT 
THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 


THOMAS G. DIGNAN, PRESIDENT 
BOSTON EDISON COMPANY 


ERNEST HENDERSON, PRESIDENT 
SHERATON CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RICHARD R. HIGGINS, PRESIDENT 
THE KENDALL COMPANY 


Sincerely yours, 


re) 


ty ibs Wolie 


HAROLD D. HODGKINSON, CHAIRMAN 

WM, FILENE'S SONS COMPANY 

REVEREND W. SEAVEY JOYCE, S.J., DEAN 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
BOSTON COLLEGE 

JOSEPH W. LUND, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
R. M. BRADLEY & CO., INC. 

SIDNEY R. RABB, CHAIRMAN 

STOP & SHOP, INC. 


STANLEY F. TEELE, DEAN 
HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


SAMUEL WAKEMAN, MANAGER 
SHIP BUILDING DIVISION 
BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
ERSKINE N. WHITE, PRESIDENT 
NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE 
AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


GREGORY B. WOLFE 
DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH GBESC 


H. VAN B. CLEVELAND, SECRETARY-TREASURER GBESC 
ASSOCIATE COUNSEL, JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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